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[° had become a commonplace of the psychologist that 
there is a structure in our experience which runs out 
beyond what we ordinarily term our consciousness; that 
this structure of idea determines to a degree not generally 
recognized the very manner of our perception as well as 
that of our thinking, and yet that the structure itself is 
generally not in the focus of our attention and passes un- 
noticed in our thought and perceiving. It was this de- 
pendence of our field of direct experience upon such an un- 
recognized part of what we call mind that Freud has made 
the theme of his doctrines, in a realm that lies on the border 
of the abnormal or just over it. It is one of the valuable 
by-products of the Freudian psychology that it has brought 
many people to recognize that we do not only our thinking 
but also our perceiving with minds that have already an 
organized structure which determines in no small degree 
what the world of our immediate and reflective experience 
shall be. It is possible to recognize other censors beside 
those dramatically placed by Freud at the door of so-called 
consciousness to pass upon the figures that enter our 
dreams. 

It is to one of these that I wish to call attention. It is 
that the intelligible order of the world implies a determined 
moral order—and for a moral order we may substitute a 
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social order, for morality has to do with the relations of in- 
telligent beings with each other—and that this determined 
moral or social order is a world as it should be and will be. 
We may express this as Kant expressed it as a world in 
which happiness will be proportioned to worth, or as the 
Utilitarians expressed it by saying that it will be one in 
which there will be realized the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, or we may give it more concreteness by 
looking to a New Jerusalem that religious doctrine pic- 
tures, or we may find it in aperfect Absolute of which we and 
our finite universe are but imperfect and inadequate parts 
and expressions. Whatever the conception of this moral 
order, definite or vague, it always has implied that the 
process of the universe in which we live in a real sense is 
akin to and favorable to the most admirable order in human 
society. 

The most definite form which this belief or faith has 
taken in the western world is that of the plan of salvation 
as presented in Christian doctrine. The import of this 
doctrine was that whatever further purposes a divine provi- 
dence might have in the conduct of the universe, man’s 
moral regeneration and the growth of a society which this 
made possible was an end which was always involved in 
the physical world which was man’s habitat. This was 
most succinctly expressed by St. Augustine, and passed into 
the form which is perhaps most familiar to us in Milton’s 
‘Paradise Lost’? and ‘Paradise Regained.” The sharp- 
ness of outline of the Plan has faded with the entirely new 
heavens and new earth which natural science, since the time 
of Galileo, has unfolded before men’s eyes and minds, but 
the idea that the universe is in some way geared to the in- 
telligence and excellence of our social and moral order has 
not disappeared from the back of men’s minds. Scientists 
suchas Huxley have pointed out the incongruities that lie be- 
tween this conception and the findings of a physical science, 
that sees in the whole life of the human race but an incon- 
siderable moment on an inconsiderable speck within the 
physical universe, that finds in a civilized moral society an 
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aberration from a biological nature that is red in tooth and 
claw, and subject to a ruthless law of the survival of the 
fittest. And yet men, even in moods which were not emo- 
tional nor mystical, have rarely regarded their habitat as 
hostile or indifferent to what was best in their social life 
and structure. 

However, it is very evident that the aspect of this kinship 
between human society and its secular habitat which be- 
longs to our present scientific age is and must be profoundly 
different from that of St. Augustine, or St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, or Luther, or Milton. Inno one respect is this perhaps 
more evident than in our attitude toward the evils which the 
catastrophes of nature, disease and physical suffering entail 
upon us. 

The view that the ordering of the world was primarily for 
the greater glory of God in the salvation of man, made of 
every event that affected men a direct action of providence 
with reference to the members of the human race, and there 
could be but one intelligent as well as but one pious atti- 
tude over against the action of providence, that of accept- 
ance with thanksgiving or with resignation. Suffering and 
evil came as discipline. 

It is hardly necessary to rehearse the steps in the develop- 
ment of the insistent curiosity of recent science, which has 
refused to accept any given order of nature as final, or to 
believe that seemingly inevitable events may not conceiv- 
ably become quite different if we only comprehend what 
the manner of their happening is, or to forego the hope 
that human ingenuity may avert misfortunes if we can 
only understand their causes and conditions. 

Here are two quite fundamentally opposed attitudes 
toward the kinship of the intelligence of men and the order 
of the world they live in. It is customary to call the one 
teleological and the other mechanical, to call the one spirit- 
ual and the other materialistic. The first attitude takes it 
pretty definitely for granted that we know what is right and 
what is wrong, that in certain definite respects we know 
what the social order should be; that the intelligent man in 
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his moral conduct, and this is social conduct, starts off with 
certain truths given in his nature or by revelation, and 
shows his intelligence by shaping his action to these truths; 
that the path of righteousness is one that he who runs may 
read and a man though a fool need not err therein. If the 
moral order, of which these truths are an essential part, is 
given, then the kinship of men’s intelligence to the order of 
the physical universe will show itself in the triumph of 
this moral or social order, and men can themselves start 
off with this order as a presupposition in their conduct in 
the world. The end is given in advance, this is the mean- 
ing of teleology, and if we are confident that the universe 
is so constituted as to achieve this end, we will be intelli- 
gent in acting on this assumption. 

We have seen that Huxley quite frankly denies, in the 
name of science, any justification for this faith. He saw 
nothing in nature that was akin to the social or moral 
order. In fact he regarded what he called altruistic con- 
duct as an abandonment of the road along which nature 
was going. This view of Huxley arose in part out of an 
interpretation of biological evolution that is seen to be 
inadequate. Kropotkin could point out that social organi- 
zation, with just that sort of conduct which Huxley called 
altruistic, is as legitimately to be considered an outcome 
of an evolutionary process as is the survival of the fittest 
individual in the struggle for existence. But Huxley’s 
position is of interest because it so ingenuously assumes 
that a moral order must be an order which is given in ad- 
vance, while our knowledge of nature is all drawn from 
what has happened. In our acquaintance with nature we 
can never assume a determining idea that fixes the result 
before it happens, as is the case when our ideas determine 
what the results of our conduct will be. So we speak of 
nature as mechanical or materialistic. This is just where 
the break seems to come between what we consider men’s 
intelligence in moral and social conduct, and in men’s 
understanding of nature. We can still believe, of course, 
that in the end the process of the universe will further 
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ideals of a morally ordered society, and probably most men 
who are conversant with the findings of science and com- 
mitted to its methods of research, still in the back of their 
minds carry this faith, or attitude of mind, but this atti- 
tude can be of no service in understanding objects about 
us in the everyday life of the scientifically minded. It is 
reserved for religious moods, when we try to bring together 
what are in their logic incompatible. 

Let us state this incompatibility in its simplest form. In 
our moral conduct we control our actions in considerable 
degree, 7.e., in proportion as we are intelligent, by our pur- 
poses, by the ideas of results not yet attained, that is, our 
conduct is teleological. In our comprehension of nature 
the result is controlled entirely by antecedent causes, that 
is nature proceeds mechanically, and there seems to be no 
kinship between such a nature and the intelligence of men 
seeking for a better social order. 

I have no intention of broaching the metaphysical prob- 
lem of the relation of a mind that is spiritual and a nature 
that is material. The question that I want to ask is this: 
Can the world of natural science provide objects for the 
world of social and moral conduct? 

If we drop back two or three centuries, whether we meas- 
ure them historically or in present attitudes of mind, we 
find a view of the physical world which furnished the ob- 
jects that purposive social and moral conduct demanded. 
In the first place the physical cosmos as a whole appeared 
simply as the stage on which the plans of a divine provi- 
dence were being enacted. In the second place the sepa- 
rate objects with which men’s conduct was engaged found 
their meaning in this providential plan and led to conduct 
which this plan for human society demanded. Men’s 
attitudes toward disease, toward events which in present 
legal phraseology are denominated ‘‘acts of God,” were 
those of supplication and resignation. In general those 
things which engaged human personal interest most acutely 
and which still had to be regarded from the standpoint of 
the community to which men belonged could always be 
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conceived of as existing to fulfil the destinies of men in 
human society. In essence these physical things and occur- 
rences were identical with their import for the success or 
failure of men’s undertakings. They were as physical 
things and occurrences just what they meant for human 
conduct. To-day a disease is the history of a bacillus, an 
earthquake is a shift in surface strata due to gravitational 
forces, while the incredible vastness of the spread of matter 
and its inconceivable temporal stretches in comparison 
with the inconsequential minuteness of humanity and its 
momentary duration rob the physical universe of any 
seeming relevancy to the fortunes of our race. 

This is the more striking because the period within which 
this shift of cosmical values has taken place is that within 
which physical things and their forces have become sub- 
servient to men’s purposes, to an extent that would have 
been beyond the imaginational stretch of the medieval or 
ancient world. The physical universe which by its enor- 
mity has crushed the human insect into disappearing insig- 
nificance has like a jinn in the Arabian tale shown itself 
infinitely complaisant in magnifying man’s mechanical 
capacity. In accepting his negligible crevice in the physi- 
cal whole man has found access to the minute structure of 
things and by this route has reached both the storehouse 
and powerhouse of nature. The heraldic device of man’s 
conquering intelligence should be a design blending dif- 
ferential x, the bacillus, and the electron. If humanity has 
fled shivering from the starry spaces, it has become mi- 
nutely at home in the interstices of the speck that it in- 
habits for an instant. 

But if we have succeeded in applying science to our me- 
chanical task, and in this have accomplished prodigies, we 
do not seem to have succeeded in applying scientific method 
to the formulation of our ends and purposes. Consider 
the Great War. The ideas that plunged Europe and then 
dragged the rest of the world into that catastrophe, the 
imperialisms, national, militaristic and economic, are 
roughly identical with those that embroiled Christendom 
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in the seventeenth century. It was only the weapons that 
crashed through those four years that belonged to the intel- 
lect of the twentieth century. There attaches to it the 
grotesquerie of a Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. 
Or consider the government of a cosmopolitan city, or 
of a great nation. There is at the disposal of the com- 
munity for the carrying out of its policies the apparatus 
of a hundred sciences, but to secure the bare formulation of 
a policy we are forced to involve ourselves in the factional 
interests of parties that are psychologically closely parallel 
to the turbulent politics of an ancient or a medieval com- 
monwealth. We are enormously clever at fashioning our 
means, but we are still in no smaijl measure dependent for 
conceiving our ends upon outworn mental structures that 
our very science has invalidated. 

But it would be a mistake to assume that scientific 
method is applicable only in the fashioning and selection of 
means, and may not be used where the problem involves 
conflicting social ends or values. The advance of scientific 
medicine in dealing with public health amply substantiates 
this. 

In this advance numerous social values embodied or 
championed by various institutions, government, the 
church, the school and the family, have sought to maintain 
themselves against scientific procedure in combating dis- 
ease and safeguarding health. Individual rights, religious 
dogmas and cults, family control of children, the economic 
advantage of cheap child labor for business, and many 
other accepted social values have been set up as absolute, 
across the path of progress of scientific public health con- 
servation. But the demonstrated results of the hospital, 
vaccination, quarantine, and other means of medical serv- 
ice to the health of the community have forced men to 
bring these values into the field of other public goods and 
restate them so that public health could be the better pre- 
served. 

I imagine that the scientific advance of medicine pre- 
sents as enlightening an illustration as could be. found of 
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the issue that seems to exist between scientific method and 
our conduct in social and moral affairs. The human com- 
munity did not wait for a medical science to convince it 
that health is a community good. Combating disease 
by its medicine men has been one of the chief common con- 
cerns even in primitive societies whose technique was en- 
tirely magical. We do not turn to scientific method to 
determine what is a common good, though we have learned 
to avail ourselves of it in some of our common efforts and 
practices in pursuit of the good. However, scientific 
method is not an agent foreign to the mind, that may be 
called in and dismissed at will. It is an integral part of 
human intelligence, and when it has once been set at work 
it can only be dismissed by dismissing the intelligence 
itself. Unfortunately men have committed this sin against 
their intelligence again and again. They have inconti- 
nently rejected the very method which human intelligence 
has learned to employ because its results came in conflict 
with other social goods which they were unwilling to either 
sacrifice or restate. But again and again when they have 
undertaken to use their minds thereafter, they have found 
that their minds had become committed to the method 
they had rejected. The past history of and the present 
struggle with venereal disease illustrate this, chapter for 
chapter. Scientific method does not undertake to say 
what the good is, but when it has been employed, it is 
uncompromising in its demand that that good is no less a 
good because the scientific pursuit of it brings us within 
the taboos of institutions that we have regarded as invio- 
lable. Nor does scientific method assert that the family 
and the church are not goods because its pursuit of public 
health has trenched upon conceptions of them which men 
have held to be practically absolute. What scientific 
method does require, if it is to be consistently used, is that 
all the conflicting ends, the institutions and their hitherto 
inviolable values, be brought together and so restated and 
reconstructed that intelligent conduct may be possible, 
with reference to all of them. Scientific method requires 
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this because it is nothing but a highly developed form of 
impartial intelligence. 

Here, then, is the issue, so far as an issue exists, between 
scientific method and social and moral conduct. If the 
community is seeking an end by the intelligent method of 
science and in doing this runs counter to its habits in at- 
taining and maintaining other ends, these ends are just as 
subject to restatement and reconstruction as are the means 
themselves. Nor does science pretend to say what this 
restatement or reconstruction must be. Its one insistent 
demand is that all the ends, all the valuable objects, insti- 
tutions, and practices which are involved, must be taken 
into account. In other words, its attitude toward conflict- 
ing ends is the same as its attitude toward conflicting facts 
and theories in the field of research. It does not state 
what hypothesis must be adopted. It does insist that any 
acceptable hypothesis must take into account all the facts 
involved. 

Now such a method can be in conflict with social conduct 
only if that conduct sets up certain ends, institutions and 
their values, which are to be considered as inviolable in the 
form in which they have been received and are now ac- 
cepted. There is no issue between scientific method and 
moral and social conduct that springs from the fact that 
science deals with the relation of past facts to each other 
while conduct deals with future ends. 

Science does not attempt to formulate the end which 
social and moral conduct ought to pursue, any more than 
it pretends to announce what hypothesis will be found by 
the research scientist to solve his problem. It only insists 
that the object of our conduct must take into account and 
do justice to all of the values that prove to be involved in 
the enterprise, just as it insists that every fact involved in 
the research problem must be taken into account in an 
acceptable hypothesis. Scientific method is at war with 
dogmatism whether it appears in doctrine, or cult, or in 
social practice. Scientific method is not teleological in 
the sense of setting up a final cause that should determine 
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our action, but it is as categorical in insisting upon our 
considering all factors in problems of conduct, as it is in 
demanding the recognition of all of the data that consti- 
tute the research problem. 

Scientific method does not insure the satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem of conduct, any more than it insures the 
construction of an adequate hypothesis for the research 
problem. It is restricted to formulating rigorously the 
conditions for the solution. And here appears a profound 
difference between the two situations, that of moral and 
social conduct, and that of so-called scientific research. In 
problems of conduct we must act, however inadequate our 
plan of action may be. The research problem may be left 
because of our inability to find a satisfactory hypothesis. 
Furthermore, there are many values involved in our prob- 
lems of social conduct to which we feel that we are unable to 
do justice in their whole import, and yet when they are 
once envisaged they appear too precious to be ignored, so 
that in our action we do homage to them. We do not do 
justice to them. They constitute our ideals. They abide 
in our conduct as prophecies of the day in which we can do 
them the justice they claim. They take on the form of 
institutions that presuppose situations which we admit are 
not realized, but which demand realization. 

Such an ideal is democracy written into our governmental 
institutions. It implies a social situation so highly organ- 
ized that the import of a protective tariff, a minimum wage, 
or of a League of Nations, to all individuals in the com- 
munity may be sufficiently evident to them all, to permit 
the formation of an intelligent public sentiment that will in 
the end pass decisively upon the issue before the country. 
This is what democratic government means, for the issue 
does not actually exist as such, until the members of the 
community realize something of what it means to them 
individually and collectively. There cannot be self- 
government until there can be an intelligent will expressed 
in the community, growing out of the intelligent attitudes 
of the individuals and groups in whose experience the com- 
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munity exists. Our institutions are in so far democratic 
that when a public sentiment is definitely formed and ex- 
pressed it is authoritative. But an authoritative public 
sentiment upon a public issue is very infrequent. My 
guess is that the number of instances of that in the history 
of the United States of America could be told upon the 
fingers of two hands, perhaps upon the fingers of one hand. 
In the meantime, as the then President Taft assured us on 
an historic occasion, we are governed by minorities, and 
the relatively intelligent minorities are swayed by the im- 
port of the issue to these minorities. 

However, we are unwilling to surrender the ideal of such 
a government, if only for the sake of the exceptional occa- 
sions upon which it is realized, but more profoundly be- 
cause we cherish the hope that the form of the institution 
in some way helps toward the realization of what it prom- 
ises. The most grandiose of these community ideals is 
that which lies behind the structure of what was called 
Christendom, and found its historic expression in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, in the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
and in the Golden Rule. These affirm that the interests 
of all men are so identical, that the man who acts in the 
interest of his neighbors will act in his own interest. Actu- 
ally the history of Christendom has been a history of war 
and strife, and we are forced to admit that in these wars 
dynastic, national, and civil has arisen the intensive con- 
sciousness of the larger communities. It was the horror of 
the Great War that aroused, perhaps for the first time in 
the human race, a public sentiment passing all national 
bounds and demanding some organization that could ex- 
press this sentiment and avert a still more terrible horror. 
The history of Christianity is the history of men’s refusal 
to surrender this ideal. 

To indicate in what concrete ways, psychological, social, 
and technological, the presence of these ideals in men’s 
minds may have directly or indirectly favored their realiza- 
tion lies beyond the scope of this paper. What must be 
indicated is that they have only been kept in men’s minds 
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by institutions set up for this specific purpose. An institu- 
tion should arise and be kept alive by its own function, but 
in so far as it does not function, the ideal of it can be kept 
alive only by some cult, whose aim is not the functioning 
of the institution, but the continued presence of the idea of 
it in the minds of those that cherish it. 

The church is the outstanding illustration of such an in- 
stitution. Its most important function has been the pres- 
ervation in the minds of the community of the faith in a 
social order which did not exist. At the other end of the 
scale may be placed certain economic institutions, notably 
that of exchange. The economic man may be an abstrac- 
tion, but he certainly exists and functions, and we need no 
cult to keep alive the faith in the functioning of money, 
though there is hardly an agency that has had more pro- 
found effects in bringing all men into association with each 
other. Between these lie our various institutions. We 
feel from time to time the necessity of arousing in our souls 
an emotional appreciation of the value of the family, of 
democracy, of the common school, of the university, be- 
cause in their actual operation they do not express that 
value adequately. 

The psychological technique of maintaining such a cult 
is the presentation by the imagination of a social situation 
free from the obstacles which forbid the institution being 
what it should be, and we organize social occasions which 
in every way favor such a frame of mind. We gather 
together in a place of worship, where we meet on the single 
common basis of all being worshippers of one God, or gather 
at a Thanksgiving, where all the differences and indiffer- 
ences of family life are ignored, or we turn with affectionate 
regard to the Little Red School House where all the chil- 
dren were found studying the same books and immersed 
in the same common school life. Now the emotional and 
intellectual attitude of these occasions is essentially differ- 
ent from that of any common undertaking to make the 
institution more effective, to reform it. The attitude im- 
plied in the cult of an institution is frankly hostile toward 
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that which seeks its reform. The mental attitude attend- 
ing a cult is always conservative, and if we are undertaking 
its reform we consider it reactionary. The emotional atti- 
tude in the cult of an institution flows from the very ob- 
stacles that defeat its proper functioning. We may become 
profoundly interested in the reform of an institution for 
better service, but if we wish to appraise it emotionally we 
envisage the wrongs, the vice, the ignorance, the selfishness, 
which the ideal of the institution condemns, and which 
frustrate its operation. 

Now it is just these factors in social and moral conduct 
which render the application of scientific method, in that 
field, so profoundly different from its application in the field 
of the natural sciences. The formula is simple enough. 
Your conduct must take into account all of the values which 
are involved in the social or moral problem. But how are 
we to define these values? They ought to be defined by the 
conflict out of which the problem has arisen. In many 
eases they are sufficiently defined to enable us to act intelli- 
gently. If it is a question of visiting distant friends we 
find out how valuable it is to us, by the sacrifice of other 
things for which we wish to spend the money which the 
journey would cost. When we have counted up the cost, 
we may conclude that it isn’t worth what we should have to 
forego. Of course the mere surrender of the contemplated 
visit is not the whole result. We have found out how much 
we want it, and have probably prepared to bring it about 
under more favorable conditions. For purposes of con- 
duct, values define themselves definitely enough when they 
are brought into conflict with each other. So facts define 
themselves in scientific problems. The facts in the prob- 
lem of the prevention of arteriosclerosis are the observa- 
tions which indicate that none of the causes that have been 
supposed to conduce to it do actually account for it. The 
facts in the hunt for a pneumonia serum are that none of 
those constructed after the fashion of other successful sera 
give the desired immunity. The facts are determined by 
conflict. 
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But see how different the situation becomes when the 
problem is not the prevention of a disease, but the preven- 
tion of crime. If the problem were simply the determina- 
tion of the values involved in terms of loss to the victims 
and to the community, over against the effort and expense 
involved in catching and punishing the criminal, the prob- 
lem would not be a difficult one. No civilized community 
has ever hesitated to take these steps in view of the danger 
which the existence of crime entails. The difficulties arise 
over the methods of so-called criminal justice. It is sup- 
posed to prevent crime, but it does not prevent it. At least 
it does not prevent it as vaccination prevents smallpox epi- 
demics. It has some preventive effect. It is a palliative. 
But we cannot simply surrender criminal justice as ineff- 
cient, to use some other method, nor even to reform it simply 
from the standpoint of rendering it moreefficient. For crim- 
inal justice has a cult value. We cherish the attitude of 
public reprobation of crime, or rather let us say of public 
vengeance upon the criminal, because of the emotional sanc- 
tion it gives to a community ordered by acommon law. We 
overlook the fact that we cannot keep up this emotional 
attitude without branding the criminal as an outcast, 
without in some sense preserving a criminal class or caste, 
and we are quite unwilling to estimate the value of this 
branding simply in terms of its preventive power. It has 
an absolute value too precious to be surrendered. If our 
social problem were simply that of prevention, we should 
have a standard by which we could fairly measure the values 
involved. We could never treat leprosy scientifically if 
we retained the older attitude of regarding the leper as 
unclean. The relatively recent history of the scientific 
treatment of the mentally diseased is one of passing out of 
a cult attitude toward the insane. Or consider national- 
ism. We cannot simply set about the elimination of war 
by methods which history has amply justified, because of 
the cult value of patriotism. The time-honored and 
simplest method of arousing the emotional consciousness of 
national unity is presentation of the common enemy. It is 
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confessedly most difficult if not impossible to arouse this 
emotional consciousness out of the common life within the 
community itself. And at times patriotism seems to have 
an almost infinite value. The cult values are incommen- 
surable. 

And yet these problems are not only real problems, they 
are insistent problems, and as I have before observed, we 
cannot defer action with reference to them, although these 
and most of the other social and moral problems are shot 
through with these incommensurable cult values. Nor 
can we take the attitude of the superior person, and affect 
the pose of one whose higher intelligence has raised himself 
above these incommensurables. They and what they rep- 
resent are the most precious part of social heritage. But 
it is not their incommensurability that constitutes their 
value, nor should we hesitate to abandon the cult estimate 
of these institutions if their values can be stated in terms of 
their functions. The cult value of the institution is legit- 
imate only when the social order for which it stands is 
hopelessly ideal. In so far as it approaches realization, 
its functional value must supersede its ideal value in our 
conduct. 

It is to this task that a scientifically trained intelligence 
must insistently devote itself, that of stating, just as far 
as possible, our institutions, our social habits and customs, 
in terms of what they are to do, in terms of their functions. 
There are no absolute values. There are only values 
which, on account of incomplete social organization, we 
cannot as yet estimate, and in face of these the first enter- 
prise should be to complete the organization if only in 
thought so that some rough sort of estimate in terms of the 
other values involved becomes conceivable. And there is 
only one field within which the estimation can be made, 
and that is within the actual problem. The field within 
which we can advance our theory of states is that of the 
effort to avert war. The advance in our doctrine of crim- 
inal justice will be found in the undertaking of intelligent 
crime prevention. The problems of social theory must be 
Vol. XXXIII—No. 3. 2 
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research problems. It is to one group of these problems 
which I wish particularly to refer. These are the problems 
of practical politics in the nation and especially in ow} 
municipalities. 

I have already called attention to the chasm that sep- 
arates the theory and practice of our democracy. The 
theory calls for the development of an intelligent public 
sentiment upon the issues before the community. In 
practice we depend not upon these to bring the voters to 
polls, but upon the spirit of party politics. The interest 
in the issues is so slight that any machine in a great city, 
that can insure by party organization and patronage a 
relatively small group of partisans who will always vote 
with the machine, can continue its hold on the city govern- 
ment for a considerable period no matter how corrupt its 
administration may be. It is perhaps this situation that 
leads us to overestimate the somewhat rough and clumsy 
method of registering public sentiment which the ballot 
box affords in a democracy. And in our heated efforts to 
reform corrupt administrations we accept the shibboleths of 
the professional politician that the essence of democracy is 
in voting on one side or the other. We attach a cult value 
to these somewhat crude methods of keeping a government 
of some sort going. The real hope of democracy, of course, 
lies in making the issues so immediate and practical that 
they can appear in the minds of the voter as his own prob- 
lem. The wide spread of the manager instead of the 
manger or feed box form of city government is perhaps the 
most heartening sign of the times that this is beginning to 
take place. It does not seem to be an impossible task to 
get the average voter to see that the bulk of the administra- 
tion of his municipality consists in carrying on a set of 
operations of vital importance to himself in an efficient 
businesslike fashion, that the question of public ownership 
of public utilities is simply a phase of this efficient adminis- 
tration, and that it is perfectly possible for a community 
to get such an efficient administration. The advance in 
the practice and theory of democracy depends upon the 
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successful translation of questions of public policy into the 
immediate problems of the citizens. It is the intensive 
growth of social interrelations and intercommunications 
that alone renders possible the recognition by the individual 
of the import for his social life of the corporate activity of 
the whole community. The task of intelligence is to use 
this growing consciousness of interdependence to formulate 
the problems of all, in terms of the problem of every one. 
In so far as this can be accomplished cult values will pass 
over into functional values. 

Finally I wish to recur to the dictum to which I referred 
at the opening of this paper: That the intelligible order of 
the world implies a moral or social order, 7.e., a world as it 
should be and may be. What form does this take if we 
apply scientific method to social conduct? 

We have seen that the earliest formulation of it by Chris- 
tian theology was that the intelligence of the creator and 
ruler of the world must show itself in bringing about in 
this world or the next the perfect society which man’s 
moral and social nature implied and that our intelligence 
consists in accepting the inspired statement of this order. 
Scientific method has no vision, given in the mount, of a 
perfected order of society, but it does carry with it the as- 
sumption that the intelligence which exhibits itself in the 
solution of problems in natural science is of the same char- 
acter as that which we apply or should apply in dealing 
with our social and moral problems; that the intelligible 
order of the world is akin to its moral and social order 
because it is the same intelligence which enters into and 
controls the physical order and which deals with the 
problems of human society. Not only is man as an animal 
and as an inquirer into nature at home in the world, but 
the society of men is equally a part of the order of the uni- 
verse. What is called for in the perfection of this society 
is the same intelligence which he uses in becoming more 
completely a part of his physical environment and so con- 
trolling that environment. It is this frank acceptance of 
human society as a part of the natural order that scientific 
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method demands when it is applied to the solution of social] 
problems, and with it comes the demand, that just as far 
as possible we substitute functional values for cult values in 
formulating and undertaking to solve our social problems. 

The difference in the pictures of the universe presented 
by these two attitudes is striking enough. The one con- 
templates a physical world in which man and the society of 
men are but pilgrims and strangers, seeking an abiding 
city not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. The 
goal toward which all creation moves was to be attained 
through the individual members of the human community 
becoming good, 7.e., living by certain absolute and incom- 
mensurable values housed and hallowed by social institu- 
tions. This morality or social dressur calls for only so 
much intelligence as is required to recognize these institu- 
tions and the claims which their ideals make upon us. 
Anyone can be good, though but a few can be clever. 
There is hardly any kinship between this attitude and the 
age-long struggle of the human community to make itself 
intelligently at home in the physical habitat in which it 
finds itself. Man has domesticated the animals now these 
many centuries. He is but slowly advancing with painful 
effort in the domestication of the germ, though it is at 
present much more essential to community life. 

The scientific attitude contemplates our physical habitat 
as primarily the environment of man who is the first cousin 
once removed of the arboreal anthropoid ape, but it views 
it as being transformed first through unreflective intelli- 
gence and then by reflective intelligence into the environ- 
ment of a human society, the latest species to appear on the 
earth. This human society, made up of social individuals 
that are selves, has been intermittently and slowly digging 
itself in, burrowing into matter to get to the immediate 
environment of our cellular structure, and contracting dis- 
tances and collapsing times to acquire the environment that 
a self-conscious society of men needs for its distinctive 
conduct. It is a great secular adventure, that has reached 
some measure of success, but is still far from accomplish- 
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ment. The important character of this adventure is that 
society gets ahead, not by fastening its vision upon a clearly 
outlined distant goal, but by bringing about the immediate 
adjustment of itself to its surroundings, which the immedi- 
ate problem demands. It is the only way in which it can 
proceed, for with every adjustment the environment has 
changed, and the society and its individuals have changed 
in like degree. By its own struggles with its insistent diffi- 
culties, the human mind is constantly emerging from one 
chrysalis after another into constantly new worlds which 
it could not possibly previse. But there is a heartening 
feature of this social or moral intelligence. It is entirely 
the same as the intelligence evidenced in the whole upward 
struggle of life on the earth, with this difference, that the 
human social animal has acquired a mind, and can bring 
to bear upon the problem his own past experiences and that 
of others, and can test the solution that arises in his conduct. 
He does not know what the solution will be, but he does 
know the method of the solution. We, none of us, know 
where we are going, but we do know that we are on the 
way. 

The order of the universe that we live in is the moral 
order. It has become the moral order by becoming the 
self-conscious method of the members of a human society. 
We are not pilgrims and strangers. We are at home in our 
own world, but it is not ours by inheritance but by conquest. 
The world that comes to us from the past possesses and 
controls us. We possess and control the world that we dis- 
cover andinvent. And this is the world of the moral order. 
It is a splendid adventure if we can rise to it. 

Georce H. MEap. 
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SPIRITUAL VALUES.! 
J. 8. MACKENZIE. 


HE prominence of the conception of value is one of the 

most characteristic features of our time. I believe it is 
true to say that even fifty years ago it was seldom heard of 
except in connection with economic studies; or, if it was 
pressed beyond these limits—as it sometimes was by such 
writers as Carlyle and Ruskin—such an extension was 
regarded as a somewhat violent metaphor. Now, how- 
ever, it is quite common to speak of moral and artistic 
values; it has been maintained by one distinguished writer 
(H6éffding) that the fundamental conception of religion is 
that of the conservation of values; while another writer of 
a more revolutionary type (Nietzsche) has urged that all 
our valuations will have to be reconsidered. More recently 
some philosophical writers—chiefly Austrians—have stud- 
ied its wider bearings in a somewhat exhaustive fashion. 
Yet, although the term has only recently become widely 
current, its meaning has not been absent from men’s 
thoughts. But, instead of speaking of values, they were 
in the habit of calling things good or right or again bad or 
evil or wrong. I suppose Nietzsche’s contention, that it 
was necessary to get ‘‘beyond good and bad”’ (jenseits von 
Gut und Bése), was to a considerable extent responsible for 
the partial abandonment of these terms. But he only 
represented the culmination of a way of thinking that had 
long been developing. It is a way of thinking that is 
closely connected with what William James called Prag- 
matism; and indeed James was one of the first to give 
currency to this use of value. It is also connected with a 
conception that has recently been brought into prominence 
by Einstein—that of relativity. When people hesitate to 
say that any truth is absolutely true or that any line is 





1Introductory Address to a Conference held in Oxford in August, 1922, on 
Spiritual Values in Education and Social Life. 
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absolutely straight, they may well be expected to agree 
also with the saying of Hamlet, that ‘‘there is nothing 
either good or bad but thinking makes it so.”” Yet most 
people still believe that, in a relative sense at least, one 
line may be said to be straighter or one path shorter or 
more direct than another; and, in like manner, that one 
statement may be said to be more correct than another. 
So too, however much we may agree with the Founder of 
Christianity, that ‘“‘there is none good but one, that is 
God,” or with Plato, that nothing is absolutely good or 
beautiful except an ultimate concept, yet we may still 
venture to maintain that there are degrees of value in 
conduct and in art, as well as in food and clothing. There 
may be some soul of goodness in things evil, and our 
sweetest songs may be those that tell of saddest thought; 
yet we can at least distinguish between positive and nega- 
tive values, and try to secure as much of the former and as 
little of the latter as possible. 

Now, it is not with the general conception of value that 
we are here concerned, but with its spiritual aspect in 
education and social life. We have, therefore, to ask 
what it is that we are to understand by spiritual value; 
and, as Dr. Steiner is playing the leading part in the 
present Conference—greatly, I suppose, to the gratification 
of most of us—it may be well to open up the subject by a 
reference to his highly suggestive view of the three funda- 
mental aspects of a human Commonwealth—viz., the 
economic, the political and the spiritual—a view that has 
recently been further emphasised by Mr. Delisle Burns 
in his valuable work on Government and Industry. 

As I have already noted, it was with reference to the 
economic side that the conception of value first came into 
prominence. It was to material “goods” that it was first 
definitely applied, rather than to what is good for the 
improvement of men’s social relations or for the cultivation 
of their individual souls. Even with regard to economic 
values, it is probably true to say that the emphasis was for 
a long time laid too exclusively on the determination of 
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prices by the competition of the market. It was thought 
by many, according to the old jingle, that ‘‘the value of a 
thing is just as much as it will bring.”’ Yet the air we 
breathe, which is of the utmost value for our lives, has, in 
general, no price. I say “in general,” for of course it is 
true that people often have to pay more for an airy room or 
for a breezy situation than for a close one. It was against 
this identification of value with the price in the market 
that Ruskin put forward his famous saying, that ‘the 
only wealth is life.” No doubt, what he meant by this 
had never been altogether overlooked. Most economists 
did speak about ‘‘value in use”’ as well as “value in ex- 
change.” No one could well have supposed that food and 
clothing had any real value for us—still less gold and 
silver—apart from their vital services; yet the emphasis 
that Ruskin laid on this, and the inferences that he drew 
from it, were so startling to many people that the publica- 
tion of his articles had to be discontinued. It was pretty 
nearly the same point that Le Play sought to make when 
he asked “‘what are the most precious products of the 
mines?” and insisted they are not the coals but the miners— 
subdued to what they work in “‘like the dyer’s hand.” 
Comte also had protested against purely economic valua- 
tions; and among those who may be regarded more or less 
definitely as his followers—such as Herbert Spencer and 
Professor Patrick Geddes—there has been a strong empha- 
sis on Life as that which has ultimate value. But Life 
itself is a somewhat vague expression. It is necessary to 
inquire further what is to be understood by vital values. 
Now, it is well to remember that the science of Economics 
used—in times that are now almost prehistoric—to be 
described as Political Economy. It was from the study of 
“the Wealth of Nations” that it took its origin. And it 
is pretty obvious that the wealth of nations does not con- 
sist entirely of things that can be bought and sold. Who 
can estimate how much of the essential well-being of Great 
Britain is to be ascribed to the inviolable sea by which it 
is surrounded? The sea may in time lose some of its value; 
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perhaps some of it has already been lost; but it is probable 
at least that it will outlast our coal, and will be found to 
have contributed more to the building up of our national 
life than either our cotton or our steel. Nor are spiritual 
forces without their national value. Carlyle thought that 
we should be poorer as a nation if we had never had our 
Shakespeare than if we had never had our Indian Empire. 
Again, though it is an Englishman’s privilege to criticise 
his rulers, yet if we had not a pretty well established system 
of government, with long traditions of justice and tolera- 
tion, we should certainly be poor indeed. Such things as 
the sea, Shakespeare, and good government may be said 
to have political value, though they could hardly be de- 
scribed as economic goods. 

Purely spiritual qualities, such as those that underlie 
religion and morality, often have a political value. Some- 
times they have even an economic value. Such moral 
qualities as honesty, perseverance, temperance and friend- 
liness, may almost be said to be marketable commodities. 
The scrupulosity of the Quakers has not on the whole stood 
in the way of their material prosperity. It is pretty cer- 
tainly an asset. But it is still more obvious that some 
spiritual qualities are sources of national strength. Cour- 
age, which Sir James Barrie has recently been celebrating 
as ‘‘the lovely virtue,” may sometimes be destructive to 
the individual life, but generally gives security to a State. 
Even the sayings that the meek inherit the earth and that 
those who seek first the kingdom of God have other things 
added, are not altogether disproved by history. That 
right makes might, as Carlyle maintained, is at least a 
thesis that is more easy to support than its opposite. Even 
a comparatively helpless bird is more often than not able 
to defend its own nest or its young against a powerful 
aggressor. 

But it is not for either their economic or their political 
uses that good qualities are chiefly valued. Rather it 
seems true to say that economic goods and political organi- 
zations have their chief value as providing some of the 
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means through which spiritual excellences may be de- 
veloped. An economic or political value is essentially 
instrumental, while the more spiritual values are intrinsic. 
Life itself is more than the meat that supports it or the 
organization that defends it; and even the life of a human 
being or of a human society counts for less than the spiritual 
values that it enables us to achieve. Even the State, as 
Aristotle taught, while it exists in the first instance for the 
support of life, exists ultimately for the protection of the 
things that make life worth living. 

What are those things? What are the ultimate spiritual 
values—the intrinsic values to which all things else are 
only means? This is a question that might well provide 
opportunities for a long discussion; and we may hope that 
all that is said and done in the course of this Conference 
will help to supply the answer. It would hardly be possible 
to deal with it adequately in such an introductory lecture 
as this, even if my capacity for dealing with it were greater 
than it is. It may suffice as a first approximation to note 
that those who have devoted most attention to the subject, 
have generally summed up their results by saying that 
the ultimate spiritual values are found in that great trinity 
that is expressed by the words Truth, Beauty, and Good- 
ness. It might be well, however, to vary the terms a little. 
When we speak of truth, we are apt to be reminded that 
there are such things as “‘ odious truths”’; and, though these 
are sometimes worth emphasising, they can hardly be said 
to -be things that we value for their own sakes. Beauty, 
again, may suggest what is merely pretty or purely sen- 
suous; and goodness may, as we have already noted, suggest 
qualities that certain prominent writers are anxious to get 
“beyond.” Hence, instead of Truth, I prefer to say In- 
sight; instead of Goodness, I prefer to say Love, which I 
take to be its foundation; and instead of Beauty, I prefer 
to say Loveliness—that which is worthy of Love. These 
three abide; and the last I should be disposed to say, is 
the greatest of the three. 

The Greeks, as we know, used the term 16 xadév, the 
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Beautiful, to express the supreme value; and, if we interpret 
Beauty as meaning that which is worthy of Love, it may 
certainly be regarded as what is highest and most ultimate. 
Beauty is the only thing that is ‘‘its own excuse for being.” 
Once we have seen it, we do not ask why it is to be chosen. 
Goodness means the effort to create and sustain this su- 
preme value. In human life it is certainly necessary to 
make an effort for this; and any quality that contributes 
to this effort shares in the loveliness of that at which it 
aims. Such a quality becomes, in Barrie’s fine phrase, a 
“lovely virtue.” In this sense we may certainly hold, 
with Goethe, that the Beautiful is higher than the Good, 
and includes it. Anything that is called Good, and that 
is not of this nature—any good that does not minister to 
the loveliness of life—is certainly a Good that we ought 
to get “beyond.” As for Truth or Insight, this can be 
taken as a supreme value only if we accept the saying of 
Keats, that ‘‘Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty”—in other 
words, that the real world, when rightly understood, con- 
tains supreme loveliness. That is perhaps a faith that we 
are almost bound to hold—the faith that “the light that 
never was on sea or land”’ is not really as fine as the light 
that is actually on them. This seems to have been, as 
Dr. Bosanquet has recently urged, what Wordsworth ac- 
tually meant. And indeed, the more we penetrate into 
the intimate secrets of nature, the more do we seem to 
catch glimpses of an Order and Beauty that eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard, and that have hardly yet entered into 
the heart of man. If this is true, then we may say that 
insight into the beauty of the world is an element in the 
supreme value. But there are great problems involved 
here—too great to be explored in such a lecture as this. I 
do not even venture to determine what beauty really is— 
what is the essential nature of that quality which deserves 
to be loved. Perhaps it would not be very far wrong to 
say that it means fullness of life fully apprehended or 
suggested. But this is a little vague. 

Now, it is largely with the educational significance of 
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spiritual values that we are here concerned. And I think 
we may best approach this subject by noting first how the 
economic and political values enter into the treatment of 
education. 

That education is very largely influenced, and to a cer- 
tain extent rightly influenced, by economic values, is suf- 
ficiently obvious. When people enter upon any educa- 
tional course, they generally ask themselves—will it pay? 
And, though this expression is often used in a colloquial 
and somewhat metaphorical sense, it often means—will 
it help towards the satisfaction of the economic needs of 
the inquirer, and of those who are dependent upon him? 
And this is certainly a legitimate inquiry. Bread studies, 
as they have been called, occupy a large place in the prep- 
aration for life; and their importance has become more 
and more apparent as we have learned to think of education, 
not as a special luxury for the few, nor as the means of 
acquiring a certain social superiority, but as a necessary 
preparation for the duties of citizenship. In older days 
apprenticeship played a larger part than it does now in 
supplying the training and instruction that are needed for 
the more purely economic vocations. If the Guild system 
is introduced again, in a somewhat modified form (as I 
certainly hope it will be) apprenticeship may regain some- 
thing of its former significance. In the meantime, prep- 
aration for some forms of industry is coming to be recog- 
nised as an important part of general education. The 
economic aspects of education are not likely to be neglected. 
Instruction in the use of tools for instance, is in many 
schools encouraged; and, though it is often not easy to 
foresee what the ultimate vocation of young people will 
turn out to be, yet it is recognised that there are some 
studies, such as mathematics and the physical sciences, 
which are useful as lying at the foundation of very many 
forms of economic activity in the modern world. With 
the consideration of this we are not here concerned. 

Political values are also not very difficult to discover. 
It is now very generally recognised that the young have to 
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be trained to play their part as citizens of some kind of 
organised commonwealth; and citizenship is commonly 
understood to mean largely, if not mainlv, fitness and 
readiness to take part in the support of the State and of the 
various political institutions that are connected with its 
life. It is generally recognised—and often deplored—that 
this aim has been very thoroughly carried out in the Ger- 
man system of education. It is perhaps not so generally 
recognised that, in a less obstrusive and self-conscious 
fashion, it has been perhaps carried out almost, if not quite, 
as effectively in our own country. The education given 
in our public schools, whatever its other deficiences may 
have been, has served to develop a ruling class with strongly 
marked political instincts and with a deeply implanted 
sense of loyalty and comradeship. And, in the humbler 
forms of education, the importance of discipline and obe- 
dience has not been overlooked. It is not necessary, 
therefore, to dwell much upon such values as these. It is 
more to the purpose now to note that the idea of a ruling 
class and an obedient one is a conception that is being 


‘rapidly superseded; and that we have to put in its place 


the conception of social service among all classes. But 
this also is not a new conception, and its importance is 
becoming more and more generally acknowledged. The 
Boy Scout and Girl Guide Movement is one of the most 
obvious forms in which it has recently taken shape—a 
characteristically English form, introducing the idea of 
duty under a sort of disguise of sport. But I think it may 
be added that the success of Great Britain as a nation has 
been largely due to the fact that the sense of social obli- 
gation has always been pretty deeply seated in the general 
consciousness, though it has not always been very fully 
enlightened. 

The spiritual values, however, are chiefly to be found 
in what is called Liberal Education or Culture, in which 
the ideas of Instruction, Training and Discipline tend to 
give place to that of Development, and the conception of 
learning to those of discovery and appreciation. Now, 
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it would of course be absurd to say that this kind of educa- 
tion has been wholly disregarded in the past. The great 
Revival of Learning towards the close of the Middle Ages 
brought it into a position of prominence and honour which 
it has never wholly lost. But the fact that the revival led 
mainly to the study of Latin and Greek literature gave it 
an exotic and often a somewhat pedantic character, and 
necessarily confined its direct influence to the few. It is 
characteristic of the modern movements that they seek to 
avail themselves of what is best in the more spontaneous 
expressions of the various living peoples. To confine it to 
this would of course be ridiculous; but it is generally wise 
to begin with what is nearest. A poor thing but our own— 
something that we can in the fullest sense possess—may 
have more value for us than the richest treasure that is 
only half unearthed, or that we are not fully able to appro- 
priate. 

If we are right in thinking that the central element in 
spiritual value is Beauty, it would seem right to begin 
with art, as in the Greek ovo. It will be evident from 
some of the features of this Conference that something 
of the old Platonic conception of education is being re- 
vived. We have music here, and it is combined with 
dancing—which gives it a touch of gymnastic as well—in 
Dr. Steiner’s new method of Eurhythmy. If it is more 
suitable for girls than for boys, that also is significant of a 
certain advance that is a welcome characteristic of our age. 


The newer methods of education seek to adapt themselves _ 


to differences of sex as well as to other differences in the 
outlook upon life. Some artistic forms, however, are 
available for all. Probably the less purely sensuous the 
art is, the better is it adapted to convey a spiritual signifi- 
cance. It might be worth while to attempt a classification 
of artistic forms with reference to their spiritual value, 
similar to that which was attempted by the Platonic 
Socrates, but with the advantage of the knowledge and 
critical theory that has been built up since his time. Prob- 
ably poetry is the art that has the widest appeal and the 
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most readily intelligible meanings. It speaks directly to 
the imagination both through the eye and through the 
ear; and, though at its best, as Milton declared, ‘‘sensuous 
and passionate,” it is also intellectual. The emphasis on 
literal truth need not, at least in early stages, be pressed 
too closely. Fables and fairy tales may retain their well 
established position, so long as they are what Plato called 
“noble lies’’—fiction, that is to say, which gives vividness 
to some true underlying meaning. But they should lead 
on to reflection, and by degrees inspire to efforts after the 
realization of great ideals, and from these again to the 
study of the conditions under which such realization is 
possible. Thus Beauty would lead us on to Goodness and 
Truth. 

Such a progression would lead us on also from those 
values that are purely spiritual to those that may be said 
to be political and economical as well. If we set out from 
the point of view of spiritual values, we are led to a dif- 
ferent conception of politics from that which we are apt 
to get by setting out from the study of existing modes of 
government. We are led to see that commonwealths exist 
for the sake of the good life, and not merely for the pro- 
tection of bodily life and property. We may continue to 
regard the latter object as the main function of the State 
in the narrower sense of the term; but we shall then regard 
the State in that sense as subordinate to the more cultural 
and spiritual aspects of social life; and this will also natu- 
rally lead us to regard particular nations as trustees for 
aims that transcend nationality; and our devotion to the 
State will be limited by the thought of these larger and 
more final ends. What activities we undertake on its 
behalf are undertaken with a view to these. If we seek to 
make the world safe for democracy, it will not be for the 
sake of democracy (which is sometimes as vile a thing as 
any tyranny), but for the sake of those spiritual values 
that require freedom and self-expression for their proper 
realization. 

It can hardly be doubted that the introduction of spirit- 
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ual conceptions into the political life is the one thing on 
which the salvation of the world at present depends. Noth- 
ing could be more disastrous for the life of humanity than 
such a strife as that in which we were recently involved— 
unless it be the kind of peace from which we suffered before 
it and from which we are suffering after it. Can it be 
denied that these troubles are due to the materialisation 
of our Western outlook in recent times? The Eastern 
nations, in which spiritual conceptions of life are more 
deeply ingrained, have looked on with some astonishment, 
though not without an uneasy consciousness that they are 
themselves slipping down into the same abyss. It is not a 
new discovery. Carlyle, Ruskin, William Morris, and 
many others, have long been calling, loudly enough, for a 
return to a more spiritual outlook upon life. More finely 
in some respects than any of these, Shelley, whose centenary 
we were recently celebrating,—a beautiful and not alto- 
gether ineffectual angel—called us to a more excellent way. 
His spirit, like that of Keats, still ‘‘ beacons from the abodes 
where the eternal are,’”’ with its message of love and spirit- 
ual beauty. The message, no doubt, has to be interpreted, 
as President Wilson was trying to do—again not altogether 
without effect—in terms of practical politics, and it is not 
too late to hope that it may be made still more effective. 
“Tf winter comes, can Spring be far behind?”’ 

The chief roots of our strife are economic. It has 
recently? been pointed out that the early tyrants in Greece 
and elsewhere derived their influence from something very 
closely akin to the American dollar. Their power was 
primarily financial. Now, it is certainly not easy to see 
how a spiritual significance is to be given to economic 
goods. But here also the attempt to view them in the 
light of ultimate ends would help us at least to some degree 
of transvaluation. The worship that is given to riches 
does not flow from any very deep recesses of the heart. 
“‘We glorify the soldier,” according to William James,’ 





*T he Origin of Tyranny, by Professor P. N. Ure. 
3Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 318. 
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‘“‘as the man absolutely unencumbered’’—the man who 
possesses nothing but his life, which he is ready to give 
away. Ruskin also contrasted the honour that is paid to 
soldiers with the comparative contempt that is apt to 
attach to merchants; and ascribed the difference to the 
fact that the former have an end for which they are pre- 
pared to sacrifice their individual lives; and he urged that 
the true merchant should also be ready to give his life for 
the maintenance of those particular values with which he 
is concerned. The distinction is perhaps not quite as sharp 
as it seemed. We have learned, since Ruskin wrote, that 
a nation of shop-keepers can be very speedily transformed 
into a nation of soldiers. And the life of a soldier is not 
always one of extreme vital peril. Many of the great 
commanders—such as the Duke of Wellington—have lived 
to a good old age. Some merchants, especially those who 
have gone down to the sea in ships, have often had to carry 
out their work in dangers that were hardly less than those 
of war. In the Great War itself, the merchant ships did 
bring provisions to us, often with extreme risk. Even in 
peace time the captain of a ship generally goes down with 
it when it is wrecked. Peace has its heroisms as well as 
its victories. Still, it is true in general that the com- 
mercial life is not one that readily evokes heroism. The 
antithesis of Handler and Helden is not altogether without 
point. Economic goods would seldom justify the greatest 
sacrifice. Ruskin’s own father, whom he praised as a 
perfectly honest merchant, was, as we know, a wine mer- 
chant. One may doubt whether it would be reasonable 
for a man to risk his life for the purpose of securing that 
his fellow countrymen should not have to go without their 
port orchampagne. And perhaps this is even more obvious 
in the case of some other familiar articles of commerce. Dr. 
Johnson once rebuked Boswell for seeming to suggest that 
pickles were not a perfectly legitimate article of commerce. 
No doubt they are; but one would hardly expect any one 
to sacrifice his life for the sake of them. Life is, in general, 
only given for life, or for things that we regard as having 
Vol. XXXIII—No. 3. 3 
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a higher value than life itself. It is not for the sake of any 
particular economic good—hardly even for those that are 
obviously necessary—that men can be expected to offer a 
supreme devotion. For the general system of human life, 
however, they may; and for particular economic ends as 
contributing to the support of that system. The weakness 
of our present civilization, as contrasted with many that 
are older and more primitive, as well as with those more 
developed ones for which we may reasonably hope, is that 
so much of men’s energies is absorbed in work that is not 
obviously contributing to the maintenance of the higher 
ends of humanity. As Emerson said: 

“Tis the day of the chattel, 

Web to weave and corn to grind; 


Things are in the saddle 
And ride mankind.” 


The tyranny of machinery is perhaps more to be dreaded 
in the modern world than that either of monarchs or of 
mobs. I do not of course mean that machinery is in itself 
evil. What Carlyle called ‘‘beaverism” is an essential 


element in human life. We have not tails, like beavers; 
but our hands and brains are capable of much more elabo- 
rate constructions. Heine found, on visiting England 
many years ago, that the machines here were like human 
beings—and that the human beings were rather like ma- 
chines. It is quite right that our machines should become 
men, so long as they are slave men, and enable us, as 
Aristotle suggested, to dispense with slavery in human 
life. But J.S. Mill doubted whether machinery had light- 
ened the toil of a single human being. It has helped us to 
conquer space and time, and has given us wings like a 
dove; but it has not, as yet, freed us from those forms of 
work that are slavish, and enabled us to concentrate on 
what is distinctively human—work that is creative and 
artistic. I believe that such writers as Carlyle, Ruskin and 
William Morris were substantially right in urging that 
one of the most important things to aim at is the restoration 
of handwork to something of its old dignity—perhaps, as I 
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have already suggested, by the revival of something more 
or less akin to the old Gilds, at least in those forms of work 
that may properly be deseribed by the term ‘‘ mysteries,” 
work requiring highly specialised skill and elaborate train- 
ing. I think it well, however, to remember also that, 
among other forms of machinery, the machinery of the 
State is a source of considerable danger. Probably there 
has been too much emphasis on nationality in recent times; 
or at least the time when such emphasis was important and 
wholesome, is rapidly passing. It is important now to 
lay stress on the federation of the world, not in the sense of 
creating a sort of super-state, but rather as the recognition 
of what is already perceived in what used to be known as 
the British Empire, that the countries of the world, though 
having distinct methods of organisation and different 
national characteristics, are essentially parts of a single 
Commonwealth, with great human interests that far out- 
weigh their separate rivalries and apparent antagonisms. 
I am inclined to think also that it is time to direct our 
attention to the possibility of organizing comparatively 
small districts and co-operative groups—districts combin- 
ing, as far as possible, the amenities both of town and 
country.‘ It is still true for us, as it was for the ancient 
Greeks, that it is only within comparatively small com- 
munities, in which people can really know one another 
and develop common interests, that an ideal society is 
possible, in which capital (which means mainly machinery) 
can be duly subordinated to culture (which means mainly 
personal development and creative activity). A good deal 
of ridicule—perhaps not undeserved—was cast upon the 
Germans for the emphasis that they laid on their Kultur. 
But, if we mean by Culture those liberal arts of life that 
are most purely human—those arts for which on the whole 


‘Oxford, more perhaps than any other place in England, 


stands—it is certainly worth while to spend and be spent 
to make the world safe for these. What we have to aim 





‘In this connection, reference may be made to the interesting book on “The 
New State” by Miss M. P. Follett. 
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at is to keep these always in the forefront of our practical 
endeavours, treating everything else in life as means to 
their support and advancement. And this is certainly 
not easy. The means are constantly obscuring and drag- 
ging down the ends—means and ends being so intimately 
bound together in human life. The spiritual values are 
indeed free, spontaneous and natural. But genuine free- 
dom is always somewhat strenuous. Even that which 
we inherit from our fathers, and which is most emphatically 
our own, we have to earn for ourselves afresh, in order that 
we may really possess it. The greater values of life, indeed, 
we seem almost to have to learn again each day, as if we had 
only just been born. It is largely for that reason that we 
need such Conferences as this; and it is largely for that 
reason also that we have to regard education—the educa- 
tion that goes on perpetually throughout our lives—as 
being our chief concern. We have to begin by making 
ourselves fit for that better world that we are to try to 
help to come into being. We develop in order that we may 
create; and we create in order that we may develop. 
J.S. MAcKENZIE. 
LONDON. 
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SELF-EXPRESSION AND HAPPINESS. 
A Srupy or MatrHew ARNOLD’s IDEA oF PERFECTION 


C. V. BOYER. 


I 


§ ewe third quarter of the nineteenth century was a pe- 
riod of great commercial prosperity and national self- 
satisfaction in England. The period of depression had 
been weathered, the Corn Laws had been repealed, manu- 
factures were flourishing, and the gloomy prospects of the 
laboring class, which had called forth the factory novels of 
the ’40s, had brightened. The danger that now threatened 
England was not an uprising of the oppressed classes, but 
the danger of spiritual stagnation. The prosperity which 
had put an end to the Chartist Movement and the drift 
towards socialism had also checked the great outpouring 
of idealistic literature which flooded the first half-century. 
The danger was not one likely to be appreciated by the vast 
majority of citizens; it was felt, however, by the conserva- 
tors of classical tradition and by others who did not find 
a complete satisfaction of their desires in money-making 
or the advance of science. To this group, Arnold’s words 
on the value of culture came as a great refreshment. It 
seemed for the time being as though, recognizing the neces- 
sity and importance of the democratic and industrial move- 
ments, yet holding fast to the spiritual ideals of the Greeks, 
Arnold had effected a harmony between what was best in 
the ancient and modern civilizations. Certainly no social 
studies were more widely read and eagerly discussed than 
his essays on the relation of culture to security and happi- 
ness. It has even been remarked that the chief value of 
his prose lies in its having been absorbed by the age. 
Curiously enough, however, those who call themselves 
his disciples, or so use his language and ideas as to be called 
disciples by others, are by no means in accord in their own 
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outlook on life. It is not uncommon to find sensitive young 
men so swayed by his doctrine of the social function of 
culture that they resolve to devote their lives to the uplift 
of the masses. Nor is a precisely opposite effect unusual. 
Numbers are carried away by his ideas concerning self- 
culture,—the importance of refined manners, of a knowledge 
of Greek and Latin antiquity, of a taste for art,—and forth- 
with reject the opportunity to succeed their fathers in the 
iron-trade in order to take up the study of belles-lettres. 
Perfection is the aim of each, perfection of society in the 
one case, perfection of self in the other. The conflict is 
no less marked in mature minds. Publicists of different 
persuasions seize upon Arnold’s ideas to support their 
various positions as Radicals, Liberals, or Conservatives. 
“In an age like ours wholly given over to the mission of 
industrial development,”” we may imagine one group say- 
ing, ‘‘we should have centralized schools, supervised by the 
National Government to give dignity to our education and 
correct somewhat our natural taste for the bathos.” ‘Not 
so!” the radical lovers of culture retort. ‘‘In an age like 
ours given over to the worship of machinery and external 
doing, every one knows the kind of education we should 
have under such supervision: uniform course, system- 
made teachers, and parrot-like students. The graduates 
of our schools would be all of a piece, Philistines every 
one.” Or, it may be, since ‘‘conduct is three-fourths of 
life,’ some staunch admirer of Arnold finds our present 
need to be a stricter morality, the stern suppression of the 
wayward impulses of our ordinary selves, while another 
aims to loosen the hold of moral conventions because the 
one thing needful is a ‘‘free play of mind.” - The one group 
looks to authority for the betterment of man, the other to 
initiative and responsibility in the individual. 

Instead of Arnold’s ideas having been absorbed, such 
confusion suggests that absorption may be impossible, 
because of a fundamental inconsistency in the ideas them- 
selves. Despite the attention attracted to Arnold’s utter- 
ances, little consideration has been paid to the philosophy 
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back of them. Mr. Frederick Harrison, alone, so far as I 
know, has doubted whether there was any systematic 
body of thought behind these ideas. Arnold himself 
lightly laughed aside Mr. Harrison’s comment as immate- 
rial, and later writers appear to have accepted Arnold’s 
estimate without examining his critic’s words. Yet, 
when we recollect that Arnold was proposing a plan for 
universal happiness, it does seem that the foundation of his 
ideas might be worth a moment’s thought. Beyond ques- 
tion, Arnold was, and is, a corrective force to many one- 
sided tendencies of the age. But it is another thing to say 
that his ideas are harmonious, or soundly democratic, or 
that they would, if applied, realize the ideal of universal 
happiness. 

The basic idea underlying his social and religious essays 
is that the good of life is Happiness. In Literature and 
Dogma, he even attempted to show that happiness is the 
proof as well as the reward of righteousness. Criticized 
for this, he reasserted his belief in the pages of God and the 
Bible. ‘‘That joy and happiness are the magnets to which 
human life inevitably moves, let not the reader of Litera- 
ture and Dogma for a moment confuse his mind by doubting. 
The real objection is to low and false views of what con- 
stitutes happiness. Pleasure and utility are bad words to 
employ, because they have been so used as to suggest such 
views. But joy and happiness, on the whole, have not. 
We may safely say, then, that joy and happiness are the 
magnets to which human life irresistibly moves.” 

Happiness is to be attained, according to Arnold, through 
the study of “perfection.” Perfection, rather than hap- 
piness, is the term most frequently on his lips in Culture 
and Anarchy. ‘‘The best man,” he quotes Socrates as 
saying, ‘‘is he who most strives to perfect himself; the hap- 
piest man is he who most feels that he is perfecting him- 
self.” But Arnold entertained alternately two conceptions 
of perfection, that is, two conflicting ideas of how to be 
happy. The one conception makes perfection and obedi- 
ence to law identical; the other makes perfection identical 


Y 
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with full development of personality. The idea of sup- 
pression is uppermost in his mind at one time, the idea of 
expression at another. He tries, indeed, to fuse the two 
ideas, but not altogether successfully. Since the doctrine 
that happiness results from full development of personality 
might conceivably be sound even though the other doc- 
trine were found untenable, the two should be examined 
separately. Perhaps we shall see Arnold in clearest per- 
spective if we glance first at what he has to say about con- 


formity to law. 
Ii 


The law is variously spoken of as the will of God, the 
law of our being, the universal law, and the law of reason. 
“The pursuit of perfection is the pursuit of sweetness and 
light. He who works for sweetness and light works to 
make reason and the will of God prevail.” ‘‘To see things 
as they are,” the main object of the lover of perfection, 
means ‘‘to draw towards a knowledge of the universal 
order which seems to be intended and aimed at in the world, 
and which it is man’s happiness to go along with or his 
misery to go counter to,—to learn, in short, the will of 
God.” In Literature and Dogma, the law of our being, the 
universal law, and the will of God are identified more pains- 
takingly. ‘‘For science, God is simply the stream of 
tendency by which all things fulfill the law of their being. 
That all things seem to have what we call a law of their 
being, and to tend to fulfil it, is certain and admitted; 
though whether we call this God or not is a matter of 
choice. Suppose, however, we call it God, we then give the 
name God to a certain and admitted reality; this, at least, 
is an advantage. And the notion does, in fact, enter into 
the term God, in men’s common use of it. To please God, 
to serve God, to obey God’s will, does mean to follow alaw of 
things which is found in conscience, and which is an indica- 
tion, irrespective of our arbitrary wish and fancy, of what 
we ought to do. There is, then, a real power which makes 
for righteousness; and it is the greatest of realities for us.” 

It must not be forgotten that Arnold’s object was prac- 
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tical. He was writing to offer culture ‘‘as a help out of our 
present difficulties.” The difficulties to be overcome were 
the ‘‘vulgarity, hideousness, ignorance, violence, and un- 
reasonableness’? which prevailed in England. These ills 
were the result of contempt for authority and of belief in 
the maxim that happiness comes from a man’s being free 
to do as he likes; whereas, Arnold points out, the truth is 
that happiness comes only from conforming to the universal 
law. The existence of hideousness, wretchedness, and 
violence is just so much evidence that the English have not 
conformed to the law. The essential thing, then, is ‘“‘to 
come as near as we can to the firm, intelligible law of things, 
and thus get a basis for a less confused action and a more 
complete perfection than we have at present.”’ 

We come to know and obey this law, so essential to well- 
being, by hearkening to the voice of the ‘‘higher self.” 
For Arnold is a believer in the dualistic nature of the self. 
The doctrine is most clearly set forth in the ‘‘ Preface” to 
Last Essays on Church and Religion. ‘‘It will generally be 
admitted, too, that all experience as to conduct brings us 
at last to the fact of the two selves, or instincts, or forces,— 
name them how we will, and however we may suppose 
them to have arisen,—contending for the mastery in man; 
one a movement of first impulse and more involuntary, 
leading us to gratify any inclination that may solicit us, 
and called generally a movement of man’s ordinary or pass- 
ing self, of sense, appetite, desire; the other a movement of 
reflection and more voluntary, leading us to submit in- 
clination to some rule, and called generally a movement of 
man’s higher or enduring self, of reason, spirit, will. The 
thing is described in different words by different nations 
and men relating their experience of it, but as to the thing 
itself, they all, or all the most serious and important among 
them, agree. This, I think, will be admitted. Nor will 
it be denied that they all come to the conclusion that for a 
man to obey the higher self, of reason, or whatever it may 
be called, is happiness and life for him; to obey the lower is 
death and misery.” 
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That man is a creature of reflection as well as of impulse, 
and that happiness does not always follow upon impulsive 
action, is undeniable. But what is the ‘‘instinct”’ or 
“force” obedience to which is followed by happiness? 


Are certain impulses in themselves high and others low, . 


and does experience teach us to distinguish between them? 
The history of morality shows that many groups have 
answered this question affirmatively. Judging from cer- 
tain of Arnold’s writings we might say that he shared their 
opinion. The essay on Bishop Butler contains a number of 
passages carrying this suggestion. The self-regarding 
impulses—Butler’s ‘‘cool self-love’—are the lower, the 
other-regarding impulses—Butler’s ‘‘benevolence’’— are 
the higher. Or, as Arnold elsewhere expresses it, the 
lower impulses include ‘‘every impulse relating to temper, 
every impulse relating to sensuality.” This was not 
Arnold’s unwavering opinion, however; he did not adhere to 
it when adherence in specific cases would have involved 
him in obvious nonsense. Consider for a moment the 
impulse of anger, the giving way to one’s temper, which is 
the impulse the sterner self of the Populace gives way to 
when it ‘‘smashes things.”” When a bully strikes a child, 
this display of temper shows him to be of a low order. But 
when the passer-by loses his temper at sight of the bully’s 
act and strikes the bully,—is the impulse of anger then 
low? Yet only the object, not the impulse, has changed. 
And how many, even among the believers in the higher self, 
thought that their anger against Germany during the recent 
war was a lower impulse? They called it righteous indig- 
nation—a higher impulse—though still temper. The con- 
tinuation of anger, after the provocation of moral indigna- 
tion has ceased, becomes once more low, though still the 
same impulse. Evidently the impulse itself is without 
moral quality; morality has to do with the circumstances 
under which the impulse is gratified. Or, consider the 
sex impulse. It is easy to think of situations in which the 
following of this instinct has led, or would lead, to evil 
results; consequently, we readily accept the classification 
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of it aslow. To be consistent, then, we should re-establish 
the monastic ideal and let the human race die out. But 
Arnold himself favors no such consistency. ‘Medieval 
chastity,” he says, ‘‘is manifestly a misgrowth, however 
natural,—unworkable and dangerous,—of the idea of 
purity.”’ On the other hand, the benevolent impulses, or 
the tendency to pity, would certainly be classed as high; 
Arnold himself calls them high. Again, to be consistent, ~ 
we should foster indiscriminate charity. But modern 
social science is opposed to indiscriminate charity. It de- 
prives the deserving of much needed aid, and encourages 
those who are lazy and dishonest. The word “benevolent” 
is an unhappy word to use to describe acts of giving and of 
pitying. It begs the question. If a person knows that 
his giving may work harm, yet shuts his eyes to the con- 
sequences, the giving is not ‘‘ well-wishing”’ at all, but mere 
selfish yielding to sentimentality or avoidance of the pain 
of restraint. The act of giving then becomes positively 
immoral. When the person gives thoughtfully, with an 
eye to actually beneficial results, the act is moral. But 
the impulse itself is neither moral nor immoral; it is non- 
moral. Here again, when it comes to the specific case, 
Arnold is with us. He says of medieval charity precisely 
what he said of medieval chastity: ‘“‘It is manifestly a mis- 
growth,—unworkable and dangerous.”’ 

If the higher self is not an aggregate of impulses, if we 
cannot consistently call any impulse right or wrong, good 
or bad, high or low, in itself, what is the sure authority that 
is to guide us in releasing or repressing our impulses? Does 
the voice of the higher self speak through conscience or, 
what with Arnold amounts to the same thing, intuition? 
Apparently this is the idea which Arnold wishes to convey 
when he says, ‘‘To please God, to serve God, to obey God’s 
will, does mean to follow a law of things which is found in 
conscience.’’ We come upon the same idea, further elabo- 
rated, in the following passage from Literature and Dogma: 
“We said of conduct, that it is the simplest thing in the 
world as far as knowledge is concerned, but the hardest 
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thing in the world as far as doing is concerned. It is an 
affair, we said, of conscience, which speaks plainly enough if 
we will only listen to it, and then we have to follow it. 
If we follow it, we shall have the sense of doing right, suc- 
ceeding in the management of our conduct. We added, 
that doing right, succeeding in the management of this 
vast concern, gave naturally the liveliest possible sense of 
satisfaction and happiness. 

How shall we judge the statement that conduct is simply 
an affair of conscience? As though conscience itself were 
the same in all persons at all times; as though a conscien- 
tious person never had a struggle as to which of several 
diverging paths he ought to follow, which of two incom- 
patible courses of action he should pursue, which of two 
voices giving conflicting advice he should listen to. To be 
sure, if we follow conscience ‘‘we shall have the sense of 
doing right’’; that is why the Germans and the French 
both thought they were right. Every fanatic has the sense 
of doing right. But that only weakens a reasonable man’s 
trust in this sense. It is true that, under certain condi- 
tions, what we call conscience serves us in good stead; it is 
the fact that it sometimes misdirects us, sometimes fails 
to direct us at all, that renders it no sure authority. How 
can we rely on conscience when conscience sides with perse- 
cution, superstition, and prejudice, as well as with truth 
and justice? But Arnold himself knew better. The 
exigency of the argument forced him to lower his Hellen- 
istic standard for the time being. When he is contending 
with persons who make conscience a plea for following a 
course of action of which he disapproves, he is quick enough 
to demolish the authority of conscience. Comparing the 
English Revolution of 1642 with the French Revolution of 
1789, he says: ‘‘1789 asked of a thing, Is it rational? 1642 
asked of a thing, Is it legal? or, when it went furthest, Is 
it according to conscience? But what is law in one place 
is not law in another, and what is law here to-day is not 
law even here to-morrow; and as for conscience, what is 
binding on one man’s conscience is not binding on another’s.” 
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Evidently Arnold has his doubts about the higher self 
manifesting itself through a particular group of impulses 
or through conscience. Had he never written anything 
that might mislead a reader into thinking that he put his 
trust in these two forces, it would have been unnecessary 
to go beyond the passage quoted in which he describes 
the two selves. For there he makes the higher self and 
reason one, and no one would mistake reason for conscience 
or impulse. Certainly he did not insist in Culture and 
Anarchy that conduct is ‘‘the simplest thing in the world,” 
an ‘‘affair of conscience,” which we have “only to listen 
to” to meet with happiness and success. And the reason 
he did not is obvious. If the statement be true, the pur- 
suit of knowledge has no moral value: we already know 
what to do. But the thesis of Culture and Anarchy is that 
to learn what to do we must “‘familiarize ourselves with the 
best that has been said and thought in the world.” The 
very title of the book, says Herbert Paul, suggests that 
Arnold meant to convey ‘‘that lawlessness was the result 
of not deferring to the authority of cultivated persons.” 
Presumably, it is their familiarity with the best that has 
been said and thought that enables them to speak with 
authority. At any rate, Arnold makes his opinion very 
clear that no one can be expected to act in accordance with 
the intelligent law of things who is ignorant of the past. 
It is to history that we must turn to find the law of reason, 
the standard of right action. 

The appeal to history when a moral situation arises may 
be for a solution of the problem, or for data with which to 
help solve it. In consulting history for data, we are exer- 
cising common sense in seeking all the factors, past as well 
as present, that may be of use to reach a decision; but we 
are not then relying on history as authority, we are not 
using history as a standard. When the question arises 
as to how we should treat our foreign possessions, we may 
study the colonial history of Greece, of Rome, and of Eng- 
land, but if we merely take a hint here and a hint there and 
modify past methods to suit present conditions, we are not 
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appealing to history for a criterion; we are not conforming 
to any law. If the practice we find and alter be called 
law, then we are modifying, not conforming to, law. 

We do conform to a standard found in history, however, 
when we appeal to the past for a solution of the problem. 
We are accepting the practice of the past as a criterion of 
right reason when we refuse to join a League of Nations 
because Washington objected to entangling alliances. We 
are accepting the practice of the past as a criterion if we 
oppose Statte-schools because the schools of the eighteenth 
century were privately supported; or if we favor established 
churches because the churches of the eighteenth century 
were supported by the State. If the basis of our belief in 
capital punishment is historical precedent, then certainly 
our criterion is taken from history. If we favor slavery 
because Greece in her prime was a slave-holding nation; 
or strive to introduce polygamy because Solomon, the wisest 
man of his time, had a thousand wives, there can be no 
question that our standard has long roots. Merely to 
explain what taking our criterion of right reason from his- 
tory actually means is almost enough to show its unreason- 
ableness. 

Certainly Arnold was not so irrational. He cites numer- 
ous examples of custom and conduct in the past which are 
not the law, but he does not cite a single instance, so far as 
I can determine, of past practice which, because it is his- 
torical, is the law. He does give illustrations of what he 
regards as reasonable action, but, if I mistake not, he finds 
his criterion of reason in the present situation. In his 
examination of the Real Estate Intestacy Bill, in his criti- 
cism of the free-trade activities of his liberal friends, in his 
discussion of the scriptural text, Be fruitful and multiply, he 
is guided in passing judgment, not by precedent, but by 
present conditions. The law of primogeniture might pass 
muster in feudal days, but it has led to great inequality of 
wealth and to-day such inequality ‘‘ materializes our upper 
classes, vulgarizes our middle classes, and brutalizes our 
lower classes.”” The maxims of free-trade are to be tested 
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by the actual consequences of their application, not other- 
wise. A large family may have been a blessing and in 
accordance with the will of God at the resettlement of 
Jerusalem after the Captivity, ‘‘when the Jews of Jerusalem 
were a handful, an undermanned garrison,’ but ‘“‘to bring 
people into the world when one cannot afford to keep them 
and oneself decently and not too precariously . . . is 
just as wrong and just as contrary to reason and the will of 
God, as for a man to have horses, or carriages, or pictures, 
when he cannot afford them. . . . God declares the 
possession of a great many children to be a blessing only 
when it really is so.” 

In every instance Arnold takes his criterion from the 
situation. As a thinking man, sensitive to social well- 
being, he could not do otherwise. If we go to history for 
the ‘‘stream of tendency’’ which is the law of our being, we 
find not one tendency, but several. At one time more 
freedom, at another time less; at one time monogamy, at 
another polygamy, at still another celibacy. We are 
forced to make a choice, and history cannot be our stand- 
ard in choosing from history. If we ignore the situation 
and make a choice that is final, we become slaves to a fixed 
standard, our morality mechanical. It consists in merely 
checking an impulse instead of liberating intelligence. 
Anyone who defended this position would come within 
point-blank range of Arnold’s whole artillery. If ever 
leader made a No Man’s Land of the defences of mechanical 
action, that leader was Arnold. It was the Philistine’s 
“staunch adherence to some fized law of doing,” the tend- 
ency to give certain sayings the force of a ‘‘mechanical 
absolute law” and so to interfere with the free play of 
mind necessary to development, that drew his sharpest fire. 

There can be no doubt that Arnold refused to accept any 
concrete law or custom of the past as his standard of right 
reason. There can be no doubt that he denounced in 
unambiguous terms standards that are absolute. What 
then can he mean by law when he asserts that the law of 
reason manifests itself in history through what is best in 
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poetry, art, science, religion, and philosophy? What can 
he mean when he maintains that ‘‘the prescriptions of 
reason are absolute?”’ 

He means by law abstractions. Clearly he does. We 
reach this conclusion not only by eliminating everything 
else that he could have meant but by attending to his own 
positive pronouncements. ‘‘God,” he declares, “‘is the 
stream of tendency by which all things fulfil the law of their 
being.” ‘‘God is the power, not ourselves, which makes for 
righteousness.”” Thus, the universal law, the law of reason, 
the will of God is that a man should be righteousness. 
Righteousness is the law of our being; happiness results 
from righteousness. This is what history proves. But 
righteousness is an abstraction. And whenever Arnold sets 
up a standard that is universally applicable that standard 
proves to be an abstraction. ‘‘7ruth makes us free.” 
“The best man is he who most strives to perfect himself.” 
“‘ An intelligent man will prize those studies which result in 
his soul getting soberness, righteousness, and wisdom.” 
“What is saving?” he asks in his lecture on Numbers, 
speaking of what will save a State from destruction. And 
his answer is: ‘‘ Righteousness and delighting in the law of 
the Eternal.’”’ Recognizing that these terms are rather 
vague, he quotes a text to show precisely what they mean. 
‘‘ *Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
elevated, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
amiable, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise; have these in your 
mind, let your throughts run on these.’ That is what both 
Plato and the prophets mean by loving righteousness and 
making one’s study in the law of the Eternal.’”’ But what 
could be more abstract than truth, justice, elevation, and 
amiability? 

The law to be found in history to which the higher self 
bids us conform is an abstract law. The control to which 
we must submit first impulse, if we would be happy, is the 
control of virtue. The command laid upon us, which we 
disobey to our sorrow, is: Be virtuous. And the virtues 
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which history shows the constant need for are righteous- 
ness, justice, and purity. Moreover, the man of culture 
will try to apply these abstractions to the concrete situa- 
tion. But so far as yet appears, Arnold has no criterion for 
applying them. He does not tell us how to determine what 
is right or what is just. Highly cultivated men will differ 
radically in their ideas of what justice is in a concrete situa- 
tion. France and Russia, individualist and socialist, radi- 
cal and conservative, employer and employed, all believe 
that justice should prevail; but they can come to no agree- 
ment as to what constitutes justice. We may, indeed, call 
righteousness or any other abstraction a law, but we are 
not a whit the better off for it. The law for each man then 
becomes, in practice, his own intelligence; for whatever 
any man’s intellect approves is to that man right and just. 
No standard for gauging justice or righteousness being 
agreed upon, strife and confusion will proceed as merrily 
as ever. So long as the meaning or content of an abstrac- 
tion is not the same to all, the abstraction will not help us 
to solve our problems. In short, an abstraction is not a 
criterion but needs a criterion to become applicable. We 
commence to see why Arnold felt the need of conscience. 
Conscience could do us a good turn in the pass to which we 
are now come, if it were only dependable. The voice of 
the higher self having told us that righteousness is the law, 
we could wish that conscience were another voice able to 
tell us what is righteous. But, alas, ‘‘what is binding on 
one man’s conscience is not binding on another’s,”’ and 
conscience may be dumb as a stone just when we long most 
for its reassuring voice. The higher self seems to have 
played us a trick and sent us a circuitous journey which has 
brought us back to the point from which we started. 
Whether we say that the law of reason is that we obey right 
reason; or say that righteousness consists in obeying the 
law of reason, and the law of reason consists in being right- 
eous; whichever way we put it, we are arguing in a circle. 
And it makes no difference if we substitute all the abstract 
virtues for righteousness; the fallacy remains. 
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The advice to conform to universal law, or the law of 
reason, if we would be happy, is, then, no advice. As it 
does not tell us in what reasonableness consists, it is no 
guide to happiness. In so far as it emphasizes suppression, 
it actually makes for unhappiness. 


III 


But Arnold takes another view of happiness and perfec- 
tion in working out his theory of culture which may be 
examined apart from his doctrine of law. Seen from this 
second point of view, perfection is ‘‘a harmonious expan- 
sion of all the powers which make the beauty and worth of 
human nature, and is not consistent with the over-develop- 
ment of any one power at the expense of the rest.’’ It is 
the expansion “‘of all sides of a man’s nature.”’” We can- 
not be absolutely certain as to what Arnold meant by 
“‘powers.”” The word was used synonymously with “‘facul- 
ties” in the now exploded ‘‘faculty psychology” connected 
with the soul-substance theory. If Arnold meant to use 
the word in this sense, his assumptions sink with the psy- 
chology on which they rested. But it was not his wont to 
ally himself closely with systems; he preferred to rest his 
claims on manifestations of human nature which the gen- 
eral observer could verify. His substitution of ‘‘sides of a 
man’s nature” for ‘‘powers”’ would indicate that he was 
following the same practice in this case. And the fact 
that his words do seem to have a basis in experience to per- 
sons who never heard of ‘‘faculty psychology” suggests 
that we ought to seek the most natural explanation of 
them. I take it that by powers he means a man’s capaci- 
ties, using the word capacities sometimes in the sense of 
desires, or interests, sometimes in the sense of capabilities. 
For what is the artistic power, or artistic side of a man’s 
nature, but a man’s capacity for creating or appreciating 
beauty? If Arnold really means that happiness proceeds 
from the harmonious development of all a man’s capacities, 
his analysis of the source of happiness is correct. But if 
this is his meaning, he makes happiness in this second view 
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depend, not upon conformity and suppression, but upon 
expansion and expression. This is at once the simplest and 
the most scientific explanation of the origin of happiness. 
Precisely what most men are trying to do is to express 
themselves, and to be blocked in their efforts is to be made 
unhappy. Arnold’s observations recorded in the “‘Pref- 
ace”? to the volume of Mized Essays show how important 
he thought it was to recognize this tendency in men. 

‘First and foremost of the necessary means towards 
man’s civilisation we must name expansion. The need of 
expansion is as genuine an instinct in man as the need in 
plants for the light, or the need in man himself for going 
upright. All the conveniences of life by which man has 
enlarged and secured his existence—railroads and the 
penny post among the number—are due to the working in 
man of this force or instinct of expansion. But the mani- 
festation of it which we English know best, and prize most, 
is the love of liberty. 

“The love of liberty is simply the instinct in man for 
expansion. Not only to find oneself tyrannised over and 
outraged is a defeat of this instinct, but in general, to feel 
oneself over-tutored, over-governed, sate upon (as the 
popular phrase is) by authority, is a defeat of it. 


~ And man is not to be civilised or humanised, call it what 


you will, by thwarting his vital instincts. ; 
“The other great manifestation of the instinct of expan- 


sion is the love of equality. . . . Undoubtedly, im- 
mense inequality of conditions and property is a defeat to 
the instinct of expansion. . . . On the one side, in- 


equality harms by pampering; on the other, by vulgarising 
and depressing. A system founded on it is against nature, 
and in the long run breaks down.” 

These observations are in accord with the drift of con- 
temporary science. Modern thinkers recognize the con- 
flict between impulse and reason which Arnold, in that 
part of his writings which we first examined, attributed to 
the dualistic nature of the self, but the development of 
biological and psychological science has rendered recourse 
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to dualism, to explain the phenomenon, unnecessary. 
Though the impulses may conflict, there is no need to call 
some high and others low. What Arnold calls the desires 
of the lower self are simply appetites and instincts which 
exist for the preservation of the organism. If they were 
not satisfied, the organism would die. Actually, they are 
states of lack in the organism which, when felt, impel the 
organism to some activity that will supply the lack. Thus, 
hunger is a state of want in the organism which impels it 
to seek food. If pleasure accompany the activity, the 
thought of the object when the state of want again mani- 
fests itself will be accompanied by the idea of the pleasure 
formerly experienced, and so will lead the organism to 
more persistent efforts that make the preservation of life 
doubly sure. Other primitive instincts make for the preser- 
vation of the race. Such is the maternal instinct, which 
drives the mother to take care of the young, even at the 
sacrifice of her own life. And out of this maternal in- 
stinct—possibly from some of the other instincts, as well— 
have grown the benevolent impulses, which Arnold calls 
the instincts of the higher self. These so-called higher in- 
stincts are just as firmly rooted in the animal self, however, 
as the lower impulses. The mother finds pleasure in 
satisfying and pain in denying the maternal instinct, as in 
satisfying and denying the appetite for food. But it is not 
the desire for pleasure that leads her to seek food or to 
suckle her young. The animal acts to preserve itself and 
its young because it has natural impulses which make it 
so act. As society develops, the original impulses do not 
split into better and worse, but become more complex, and 
reason,! developed by experience, enters as a guide to their 
gratification. The impulses themselves, however, remain 
the moving force. As we have seen, pity is as much an 
impulsive reaction as aversion or fear. If we call it good 
and satisfy it without regard to results, we may create 





1 By reason, I mean simply knowledge of the relation of the consequences 
of the several desires that arise in the situation. Intelligence would be as 
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parasitism or fraud in the pitied, and sentimentality or 
something worse in the pitiful. 

What men actually desire, then, are objects. Certain 
objects, or the idea of them, excite a craving, set in opera- 
tion an instinct, appetite, or impulse, which remains un- 
satisfied until the object is attained. If the object when 
attained proves to be what it was thought to be in anticipa- 
tion, the result is pleasure. If it turns to ashes in the 
mouth, it soon ceases to be desired. Pleasure is the result 
of the satisfaction of the desires. Or, since, as Arnold 
says, the word pleasure is a bad word to employ because of 
ugly associations, and since the same objection might be 
urged against the word desire, we may substitute for them 
the words happiness and capacity. We may say, then, that 
happiness is no more than the effective exercise of a per- 
son’s capacities. It follows that not all persons attain 
happiness through the same activities, for not all persons 
have the same likes or aptitudes. A man who has a ¢a- 
pacity for rhythm enjoys music, and if the capacity be 
strong may become a musician; and the man who has a 
genius for mechanical things enjoys working with tools. 
A man who has only an average, or less than average, 
capacity for a given thing is not made happy by being 
forced to devote himself exclusively to the cultivation of 
that capacity. To have forced Darwin to spend his life 
in the study of poetry and Arnold in the study of science 
would have been to make them both miserable. The 
leading capacity of each would have remained insufficiently 
developed. 

But though an object may appeal to a man, that is, 
awaken desire, or liberate capacity, the satisfaction of that 
particular desire, even though it give temporary pleasure, 
may not be productive of lasting happiness. In other 
words, that which is impulsively desired may, after a man 
has reflected upon it, appear not to be a good at all, not to 
be really desirable, all capacities considered. A singer may 
have a sudden desire to smoke, but after due thought de- 
cide that, as smoking will injure his capacity for singing, 
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the satisfaction of the impulse is not really a good; it is not 
to his advantage. There is a certain satisfaction, like- 
wise, in giving way to one’s temper, but a person who gives 
way frequently to anger contracts a habit of irritability 
which alienates friends, and so prevents him from satisfying 
many other capacities which give him more pleasure than 
venting his anger. A man may desire great wealth because 
of the position and leisure it will give him, and yet so neg- 
lect his other capacities in pursuing his object that when he 
attains it he is unable either to make use of his position or 
enjoy his leisure. The satisfaction of one capacity to the 
exclusion of others has proved not to be his good. The 
experience of the business man may prove to be the ex- 
perience of the scientist, the artist, or anyone who concen- 
trates upon a single capacity. The mere impulse, however, 
to smoke, to speak sharply, or to make money, is not bad 
or low in itself; nor is the self from which it springs any 
different from the self that checks it. Whether it is right 
or wrong to satisfy the impulse all depends upon the situa- 
tion. 

The development and satisfaction of any capacity is a 
temporary good, but man is a creature of many capacities, 
and the satisfaction of one at the expense of others leaves 
much to be desired. The rational good, that which reflec- 
tion stamps as good, is the harmonious development of 
capacities. The suppression of an impulse is sometimes 
advisable, not because the impulse itself has any moral 
quality, but because harmony is the end to be attained. 
The function of reason, 7.e., intelligence, is not to suppress 
some capacities and to give others full swing, but to guide 
them all. Hence harmonious development means the 
same thing as maximum expression. Righteousness itself, 
if happiness is the test of righteousness, as Arnold says it is, 
simply means cultivating the conditions of maximum ex- 
pression. Arnold is in accord with experience, then, in 
saying that happiness results from the perfecting, that is, 
the developing and satisfying, of all the powers that make 
the beauty and worth of human nature. 
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But just as we are about to clasp hands with Arnold in 
token of satisfaction with his explanation of the source of 
happiness, we are restrained by the thought that we may 
be poles apart in our understanding of the meaning of his 
restrictive clause. He limits the powers whose exercise 
makes for happiness to those ‘‘which make the beauty and 
worth of human nature,” an implication that not all capac- 
ities are worthy, and hence that there are some whose per- 
fecting does not make for human happiness. That this 
implication was intended we learn from reading the ‘‘ Pref- 
ace’”’ to Mixed Essays, in which he enumerates the powers 
that are worth cultivating. After pointing out that ex- 
pansion, which we have already discussed, is the basis of 
all the rest, he proceeds: ‘‘The basis being given, we may 
rapidly enumerate the powers which, upon this basis, 
contribute to build up human civilisation. They are the 
power of conduct, the power of intellect and knowledge, 
the power of beauty, the power of social life and manners. 
Expansion, conduct, science, beauty, manners,—here are 
the conditions of civilisation, the claimants which man must 
satisfy before he can be humanised.”’ But this is civilisa- 
tion with industry left out. Arnold saw no cultural value 
in industry. He never conceded that industry was a good 
like science—and he was chary of conceding much liberal 
quality to science—or that industrial capacity was a capac- 
ity like music demanding satisfaction. He regarded indus- 
try and industrial efficiency—though manifestations of the 
instinct of expansion—as only means to an end, never as 
ends in themselves. His satirical comments on railroads 
and coal can be explained in no other way. 

““Now almost every voice in England,” he writes in 
Culture and Anarchy, ‘“‘is accustomed to speak of these 
things (coal, railroads, industrialism in general) as if they 
were precious ends in themselves and therefore had some of 
the characters of perfection indisputably joined to them.” 
Whereas, really, he adds, they are only a means to an end. 
“Mr. Gladstone well pointed out . . . how necessary 
is the present great movement towards wealth and indus- 
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trialism, in order to lay broad foundations for the material 
well-being of the society of the future. . . . Culture 
admits the necessity of the movement . . . readily 
allows that the future may derive benefit from it; but in- 
sists, at the same time, that the present generation of in- 


“ec 
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dustrialists . . . aresacrificed to it.” man, 
after he has made himself perfectly comfortable and has 
now to determine what to do with himself next, may begin 
to remember that he has a mind, and that the mind may 
be made the source of great pleasure.”’ 

The value of knowing that Arnold did really take a stand 
on this position is that we are now able to tell whether his 
ideal is soundly democratic or not, whether if realized it 
would make for universal happiness. Granting that hap- 
piness does not manifest itself if a persistent capacity is 
neglected, then a man with a capacity for industrial effi- 
ciency, who has to suppress it, will not be happy. And 
if a great many men have such a capacity, the society which 
tends to bring about its suppression by holding in lowesteem 
those who exercise it may be humanized from an aristo- 
cratic point of view, but can hardly be called humanized 
from a democratic point of view. Yet it was precisely this 
aristocratic notion of culture—the notion that some capaci- 
ties are worthy and some unworthy—that Arnold held. 
He was democratic in making a desire for the happiness of 
all one of the characters of culture, but, by promulgating 
the idea that some capacities which make for happiness are 
low, he himself furnished an obstacle to the fulfillment of 
that desire. 

That this is so, becomes clear if we pause to consider the 
significance of his remarks on education. His view of the 
powers which make for civilization is the Greek view. 
Aristotle and Plato believed in complete development of 
personality but did not believe that industrial activities 
contributed to personality. Arnold told his American 
audience, in lecturing to them on Literature and Science, 
that ‘‘Plato’s scorn of trade and handicraft was fantastic,” 
but, though Arnold freed himself from the idea that a 
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tradesman is one who by nature lacks the faculties which 
make for complete development, he continued to believe 
that the faculties called forth by trade were not of this 
type; they lacked intrinsic worth. The faculties.that en- 
able us to enjoy leisure and to grasp concepts are the ones 
that are an end in themselves, and only a literary educa- 
tion, he says, will develop them. No other education is 
truly liberal. But this conclusion has unfortunate conse- 
quences. If true, then the enjoyment which the business 
man without such literary education derives from his busi- 
ness is of a low type, not up to the level of that of a rea- 
sonable being; while, if he has such an education and sees 
his business in its proper light, his business will become 
drudgery, for an activity which is only a means to an end, 
never an end in itself, can be nothing but drudgery. 

And, though Arnold fearlessly seized one horn of the 
dilemma and strove to liberate the middle class from their 
bondage to the lower delights of industry by proposing for 
their benefit State secondary schools, he did not propose 
giving the same liberal education to the masses. In his 
address to the Ipswich working men (Ecce, Convertimur Ad 
Gentes), he stated that he came before them not to talk of 
their education, for they were fairly well taken care of by 
elementary schools, but to urge them to lend their support 
to the movement in behalf of the establishment of State 
secondary schools for the middle class, because the middle 
class, which he pronounced the ruling class of the future, 
could not rule well unless decently educated. There were 
and are, of course, obvious practical difficulties in the way 
of a working class sharing the higher classical education 
which alone, in Arnold’s estimation, makes for culture and 
true happiness. The masses do not have the time or the 
money for such an education. So it would seem that if 
they are to enjoy the blessings of culture, the useful studies 
which necessity forces them to pursue in the schools should 
be so taught as to liberate their minds as well as to develop 
technical skill. But, as we have seen, Arnold believed that 
useful studies possessed no such liberal possibilities. If 
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his belief is well founded, the outlook for the working class 
is dark. Neither the studies which they must master to 
fit them for their necessary occupations, nor the occupations 
themselves, which they must follow all their lives, have any 
power to expand their minds or to bring them happiness. 

It is doubtful, however, whether this belief, despite its 
antiquity, really is well founded. Studies or activities are 
liberal which enlarge a man’s world by supplying his en- 
vironment with new meanings and incentives; which enable 
him to utilize his environment to satisfy desires; which 
liberate capacity, in short. When Arnold stated that ex- 
pansion is a genuine need, that there can be no progress 
without it, he might better have stopped there. We 
should then have identified expansion with growth, an 
adequate enough word to express the process of perfection. 
The desire for liberty and equality, the development of 
railroads and the penny post, he points out, are but manifes- 
tations of the tendency to expand. Quite true. But what 
more can be said of art and science? Science and art 
are not things to be added unto expansion; they are simply 
forms which expansion takes. Expansion itself is but 
another word for the freeing of capacity. What reason, 
other than an arbitrary one, is there for saying that the 
freeing of artistic capacity is a good in itself, and the freeing 
of industrial capacity only a means to a good? 

Railroads and coal are, to be sure, a means to the end 
Arnold had in mind, i.e., the establishment of material 
wealth as a basis upon which to erect the superstructure of 
civilization. But they are the means to another end which 
he did not have in mind, and they are even an end in them- 
selves. They call into existence capacities which without 
them would remain undeveloped, which is to say that the 
lives of those who exercise those capacities become richer. 
The vocation of railroading (if I may use the expression) 
may be in itself a form of living. As Arnold said in defend- 
ing culture that he did not mean by culture a mere smatter- 
ing of Greek and Latin, so I do not mean by railroads and 
railroading the number of miles of track, the speed of 
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trains, the luxuriance of Pullman cars, or the dividends paid 
the stockholders. I mean the mental occupation of plan- 
ning a road, the cultivation of the imagination and esthetic 
sense, to some degree, by viewing the whole in relation to 
its parts, and, to a much greater degree, by contemplating 
the significance of steam transit in human experience; I 
mean the development of engineering knowledge and the 
satisfaction of a bent for engineering by putting the road 
through, the satisfaction of the capacity of the trainmen 
who in a less complex age would have fewer choices of 
occupation, the satisfaction of capacity of men in the work- 
shops who find an outlet for mechanical genius,—an outlet 
not open to them in the days of Plato; I mean the calling 
forth of other industrial capacities, and with them artistic 
and scientific capacities, in thousands of individuals in 
hundred of towns and cities built up by the railroads; the 
transformation of sluggish villagers with narrow interests 
into alert civilians with hundreds of interests and human 
contacts that enrich their lives. I mean also the moral and 
intellectual problems involved in the conflict between capi- 
tal and labor, the alteration of the national life and ideals 
through the organization of capital on the one hand and 
the organization of labor on the other. The vocation of 
railroading, or mining, or any one of the numerous indus- 
trial callings, is a centre around which is built up the whole 
life of the person following the vocation. Considering 
only a single group of men affected by railroads,—the 
Brotherhood of Railway Engineers, for example,—we 
find loyalty, co-operation, knowledge of Parliamentary 
procedure, knowledge of the value of restraint and clear 
thinking, an increased sense of responsibility, insight into 
politics and economics, recognition of the value of educa- 
tion, expansion along dozens of lines all leading towards 
fulness of life, where no expansion, or a much more limited 
expansion, would be possible in a simpler civilization. 
Considered from this point of view, railroads are an end 
as wellasameans. They are objects created by the capaci- 
ties of men as a direct end which, when created, also serve 
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to develop other capacities. What is true of art is true of 
railroads, and what is true of railroads is true of industry 
as a whole. Art has a social function; so has industry. 
Art satisfies a desire of man; so does industry. Industry 
does not serve simply as a means to food, clothing, and 
shelter; it satisfies a craving for workmanship, for creation, 
just as art does. 

That Arnold had good reason for condemning industry 
as conducted is not to be denied. If his representations are 
reliable, men were so absorbed in business that they were 
insensible to everything else. Beauty made such a slight 
appeal to them that they lived surrounded by hideousness 
with no indication of dissatisfaction; they had lost their 
taste for reading and with it their capacity for interpreting 
what they thought they ought to read; they had become 
“fof all persons the most inaccessible to ideas.’”’ Even in 
the matter of conduct, they were growing lax; commercial 
immorality was becoming a byword. Moreover, they 
conducted their business in a manner regardless of the effect 
upon wage-earners, with the result that whole masses of 
people, but poorly provided for in good times, were left 
destitute when times were slack. 

These unfortunate results, however, flowed not from 
gratifying a capacity which had no cultural value in itself, 
but from making the material product of that capacity 
the end and the sole end of activity. It is the exercise of 
the capacity merely for wealth’s sake and to the suppression 
of other capacities that is anti-social. Its exercise for its 
own sake and harmoniously with other capacities is social. 
For the development of all the powers necessitates the de- 
velopment of sympathy. The critical reader, while follow- 
ing my argument, a moment ago, that expression meant 
happiness, was doubtless ready with the objection that 
though self-expression spelled happiness for the individual, 
it did not necessarily mean happiness in which others 
shared. For the career of the artist might be selfish, and 
even the captain of industry who so far expanded as to 
cultivate his taste for fine pictures, wide reading, and scien- 
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tific investigation, might yet remain callous to the welfare 
of society. It might even be urged that the successful 
cultivation of business talent necessitated his trampling 
upon the desires of workman and consumer. But in taking 
this stand, which amounts to a contention that full develop- 
ment of capacity as an aim produces an irreconcilable con- 
flict between the happiness of the individual and the hap- 
piness of the many, we completely overlook the sympathetic 
impulses. Sympathy is a natural tendency calling for 
expression like any other, and expression cannot be said 
to have reached its maximum while this power remains 
undeveloped. Developing all the powers harmoniously 
means exercising all the capacities as a sympathetic man 
would exercise them, that is, so as to bring about results 
that are social. The mere impulsive yielding to a wave of 
tender emotion may, it is true, do as much harm as good. 
Nevertheless, sympathy, rational sympathy, is essential to 
the general welfare. Without it, man lacks both the power 
to put himself in another’s place and the inner motive to 
act for another’s good. With it, he possesses both motive 
and power. For true sympathy includes both sensitiveness 
to the wants of others and a desire for their welfare. When 
we are sensitive to the wants of others, our understanding is 
quickened; we see through their eyes; we realize that their 
welfare is not to be brought about by officious meddling or 
mere alms-giving, but by the removal of conditions which 
impede expression. And when we desire the welfare of 
others we strive to satisfy that desire as we would any 
other. It is not enough, however, to create a well-spring 
of benevolence isolated from the other springs of action. 
When we develop sympathetic capacity as a thing removed 
from the rest of our lives, as a separate department of 
activity, we conduct our ordinary affairs with no sensitive- 
ness whatever to the rights of others, while we attempt to 
satisfy the benevolent side of our nature by giving. We 
inflict an injury with one hand and offer a salve with the 
other. Such separation tends, also, to crystallize the error 
that some capacities are high and others low, that charity, 
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for example, is intrinsically more moral than business. 
To effect the desired result, sympathy must be blended with 
the other capacities. Disposition must be socialized. All 
a person’s activities must be carried on with reference to 
their effect in the social context. When this fusion has 
taken place, all the capacities become harmonized, maxi- 
mum expression becomes possible, and any activity—artis- 
tic, industrial, scientific—may be carried on as an end in 
itself to the advantage of both the individual and the pub- 
lic. A person who is sincerely and understandingly sym- 
pathetic will regulate all his acts by the criterion of their 
effect in liberating capacity and will experience happiness 
from acting socially because he has satisfied a desire. 
Taking happiness to consist, then, in harmonious expan- 
sion of capacity, we have a criterion for reason to apply to 
all the situations which Arnold describes as of great prac- 
tical importance. On the question of free trade or protec- 
tion, for example, the determining factor is which policy 
will bring out the greater number of capacities in all citi- 
zens. In a period of ‘‘infant industries,” a tariff that ex- 
cludes cheap foreign goods and thus promotes manufactur- 
ing may possibly prove the more stimulating. But if—or 
when—protection creates monopolies and an excessive 
price for commodities, capacities are suppressed and hap- 
piness decreased. Still with an eye on things as they effect 
expression, we become aware of the importance and the 
possibility of ‘‘seeing things as they are,’’ a state of con- 
sciousness not easy to enter into if we think the phrase 
means seeing the relationship of happiness to conformity to 
some unchanging reality transcending experience. But to 
see the significance of things in their social relations is pos- 
sible, is, in fact, essential to morality, hence essential to 
the satisfaction of all the capacities and to happiness. A 
man who has a capacity for something is one who sees the 
connection between the environment as it is and something 
he wants to do or create. To create so as to protect all 
interests, he must be aware of the effects of his acts. The 
business men who are trying to gain permission to dam the 
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streams in the Yellowstone National Park in order to estab- 
lish a reservoir of power, see the connection between the 
Park as an undeveloped natural resource and a bank ac- 
count in San Francisco and their own pleasure; but they 
do not see the connection between the National Park, 
man’s sense of beauty, and the happiness of thousands of 
people for generations to come. That is, they do not see 
the full social significance of what they are attempting to 
do. They are not sensitive to all the likes and dislikes of 
the community. 

If we think of maximum expression as the source of hap- 
piness, we may even account for the experience of the 
higher self which Arnold describes but does not explain in 
a satisfactory manner. Experience as to conduct does 
bring us to the fact of two forces contending for mastery 
in man: ‘‘one a movement of first impulse . . . and 
the other a movement of reflection”; but, as we have seen, 
reflection springs from the same self as impulse, and im- 
pulses lack moral quality. The desire, whether impulsive 
or deliberate, is for an object. If the impulsively desired 
object is not the highest good, it is because it will satisfy 
only one capacity at the expense of others, whereas the 
object that approves itself to reflection is that which will 
give expression to the maximum number of present and 
future capacities. If we identify high with complete and 
low with partial, and think of high and low as descriptive 
of an attitude, the distinction between a higher and lower 
self becomes serviceable. Lower is a term descriptive of the 
attitude of a man who considers only a few of his interests, 
those served by first impulse, and who refuses to adjust his 
habits or desires for the sake of the harmony of all inter- 
ests. Higher designates the attitude of a man who con- 
siders all interests in all situations, and who adjusts his 
desires to serve the maximum number of interests involved. 
The higher self consists in an interest in conserving all 
human values. 

Arnold was inconsistent because he measured perfection 
sometimes in terms of one criterion, sometimes in terms of 
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another. A man approaches perfection, measured in 
terms of the one standard, if he suppresses his own natural 
impulses and those of his neighbor in accordance with the 
law of reason. The law of reason having proved to be an 
abstraction, however, the justification of suppression would 
appear to rest on mere custom or arbitrary whim. Meas- 
ured by the other standard, a man approaches perfection if 
he develops his own capacities and helps his neighbors to 
develop theirs. Attempting, however, to show that this 
was true only of some capacities, which he called intrin- 
sically beautiful and worthy, and not of others, Arnold 
became entangled again in the meshes of dualism. But if 
we take over this second standard, making no exceptions 
on the basis of intrinsic worth, but regulating the develop- 
ment of all by the ideal of harmony, we reject only that 
which is confusing and retain that which is most illuminat- 
ing in Arnold’s criticism. 
C. V. Boyer. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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THE PROBLEM OF LIBERTY. 
NORMAN WILDE. 


HE truth that solutions never solve, and that on each 

individual and age rests the task of making its own 
reckoning with life, is evident enough when we consider this 
problem of liberty. Fourth century Athens experimented 
with constitutions while Plato and Aristotle looked on and 
analysed the relation of liberty to democracy, yet, in spite 
of their labors, nineteenth century Europe was again look- 
ing hopefully to democracy for salvation when John Stuart 
Mill felt called upon to raise the protest of political disil- 
lusionment. 

A half century has passed, Mill’s protest has not been 
unheeded, democracy is no longer above suspicion—witness 
Lord Bryce’s guarded estimate of its virtues—but hope has 
found a new object; modified forms of democracy have been 
developed, and the ideal of political democracy itself is giv- 
ing way to that of industrial self-government. Our faith 


in machinery seems indestructible, and we persist in ignor- 
ing the essential limitations of any contrivance for external 
adjustment. It may not be superfluous, therefore, to bring 
to attention once more, under our modern conditions, some 
considerations bearing on the relations of liberty and de- 


mocracy. 

The linking of the two terms is natural enough. If de- 
mocracy is government by the people, it would seem that a 
self-governing people should be free. But a collective term 
like people is ambiguous, and there lurks in this identifi- 
cation a logical fallacy of division. It does not follow tha 
because a people as a whole is free from class domination, 
that as individuals they are free. It may very well happen 
that in their joy at the overthrow of privilege, and their 
desire to guard against its reinstatement, they may impose 
upon themselves regulations strictly limiting their freedom. 
The people in their collective action may become the ty- 
Vol. XXXIII—No. 3. 5 
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rants of themselves as individuals. Self-government is stil] 
government, and if it is true that the people govern, it is also 
true that it is the people who are governed. A dominant 
popular majority may prove a disagreeable, even though 
necessary, exchange for a considerate aristocracy, and 
freedom may vanish in a dictating proletariat. A democ- 
racy is only a people organized in a particular way for gov- 
ernment, and whether it is to be free or not will depend, not 
merely upon the kind of organization, but upon the manner 
in which it is used. The modern world seems to believe 
that democratic machinery is best adapted to realize 
freedom, and perhaps it is right, but it would be a fatal mis- 
take to take this truth for granted and, identifying means 
and end, assume that we had attained our goal when we had 
only secured the means for reaching it. The essence of 
freedom does not consist in a form of government, but in the 
character of the popular will finding expression through it. 

The possibilities of divergence between democracy and 
liberty become more evident when we distinguish political 
from social democracy. The former means the equal right 
of all men to share in government, either directly or through 
their representatives: the latter implies such a form of social 
organization that each man shall be recognized for what he 
is intrinsically worth. A socially democratic society, there- 
fore, is one in which the binding force of conventions is at a 
minimum, and the individual is given the freest opportunity 
for self-expression. But to be one’s self is not to be some- 
one else, and hence the loosening of social restrictions should 
tend to the development of originality and difference. Men 
should cease to be unvarying repetitions of a single type and 
become uniquely their own personal selves. Quantity 
would cease to be significant, for there would be no human 
unit, each individual having his own worth and meaning. 
In such a society men would mind their own business and 
cease to trouble themselves over the fact that others were 
cast in different molds. Opportunity to be different would 


be freely granted. 
To speak of this as a democratic, rather than an aristo- 
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cratic, society may seem to some a bit of pleasant irony, but 
such is not the intention. It may be morally aristocratic, 
if you will, in its recognition of personal distinctions, but it 
is socially democratic in its denial of privilege and of fixity 
of class distinction. It is a society in which the people, as 
individual human beings, obtain the largest measure of free 
expression; in which they are not merely units in a census, 
but persons inacommunity. The opportunity for develop- 
ment, in an aristocratic society confined to the few, is here 
possessed by the many; the expression of human nature in 
all its many-sidedness being recognized as necessary to the 
completeness of the common good. In this way alone can 
the demos really come into its own. 

Social democracy, when understood in this sense, is thus 
seen to involve liberty, and it may seem that political de- 
mocracy should have the same implication and be the neces- 
sary condition of the former; but when we examine its 
principles and suggestions the connection seems not so in- 
evitable. It is true that both emphasize the people, but 
whereas one, as we have seen, recognizes their essential 
quality as individuals, the other merely counts them as 
voters. To put it in the old utilitarian formula, political 
democracy means that every one is to count for one and no 
one for more than one. The principle is one of equality: as 
voters, no man is better than any other man, or even differ- 
ent from any other man. Spendthrift and banker, wise 
man and fool are all alike on election day. Votes are 
counted, not weighed. 

Guild socialism would get away from the obvious disad- 
vantages of this purely quantitative way of regarding men 
by its system of plural voting, giving to every man a vote in 
each major association to which he belongs, thus assuring 
him an influence proportionate to the number of his inter- 
ests. The intention is good, but, apart from the point as to 
whether such a plan could be called democratic, it is 
questionable whether it would prove satisfactory to any 
save the possessors of the most multiple franchise, presum- 
ably its academic authors. Moreover, this conception of 
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man as a kind of politically multi-cellular organism, to be 
given weight in proportion to the number of his cells, is not 
itself free from the suspicion of emphasizing quantity rather 
than quality. It is not the mere multiplicity of interests 
that gives political value to a man, but rather the depth and 
social quality of his personality, and this may often be pos- 
sessed by the man of few external associations in higher 
degree than by him of many. To give a man votes in pro- 
portion to his groups would be to encourage a class of pro- 
fessional ‘‘ joiners.” 

Even if we would, therefore, there seems no external de- 
vice by which in a political democracy we can escape from 
the principle of numerical equality expressed in the “one 
man, one vote”’ maxim. We have to accept all men, as the 
ultimate units of which society is composed, as having 
worth in and for themselves, and, therefore, from this point 
of view, as having an equal stake in the fortunes of the com- 
munity. His life, however poor, is each man’s all, and 
there is no external common measure by which we can de- 
termine officially how great weight it ought to have in the 


government of the nation. Objective differences in social 
value have to make themselves felt, not officially through 
the ballot, but through the subtler channels of social inter- 


course. 

It is this limitation, due to the necessary externality and 
clumsiness of political machinery, that makes political de- 
mocracy not merely not synonymous with liberty, but often 
even antagonistic to it. Men confuse this equality of vot- 
ing power with equality of worth, and tend to eye with sus- 
picion all those manifestations of social difference, in which, 
as we saw, a free society tends to eventuate. The necessity 
of settling political questions by majority vote seems to 
suggest that mere numbers furnish a standard of right and 
wrong, and that there must be some moral obliquity in any 
divergence from the thought or action of the average man. 
Although every man has a chance to have his will recorded, 
it is the will of the majority that prevails and gets the pres- 
tige of success. Voz populi, vor dei, is not a new idea, and 
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the divine right of the majority has a firmer foundation in 
the popular mind than had ever the divine right of kings. 
It is true that a government representing the majority has 
always the wholesome fear before it of finding itself repudi- 
ated by its supporters, but for the majority itself this fear 
has little weight ; and it tends to work its will, sustained by 
the consciousness of its own infallibility, and undisturbed 
by the dissent of an opposing minority. A small ruling 
group is forced to maintain itself by preserving the balance 
between opposing interests, but the majority is itself one of 
these interests, and, being the strongest for the time, is little 
troubled about its own security. To secure liberty in a po- 
litical democracy is not impossible, but it is difficult, since it 
depends not merely upon a form of government, but upon 
the spirit of the people. 

Granting then that democracy is at best only an external 
condition of liberty and not its fulfilment, we must examine 
in somewhat more detail this latter conception and its im- 
plications. 

Delisle Burns, in his valuable little book on Political 
Ideals, distinguishes two meanings of political liberty. ‘It 
involves, first, the independence of the group to which we 
belong and is opposed to what is popularly known as foreign 
domination; and in the second place it implies that each 
individual is able to do what seems best to him.” This 
distinction is an important one, but in view of the many 
controversies that have been waged about the idea, it needs 
further elaboration. The division is made upon the basis 
of the possessor, or subject, of the freedom. From this 
point of view, we can distinguish national, class, individual 
and moral liberty; only the first three of which are properly 
political, though idealists often confuse the issue by includ- 
ing the last in their arguments. Thus we may consider 
ourselves free so far as we identify ourselves with a country 
not subject to foreign domination, as when our kinsmen 
sing, ‘‘ Britons never shall be slaves.” This is the national 
liberty, about which usually centers patriotism. 

But national independence may readily coexist with class 
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subjection, and the fortunes of the state be guided by a 
narrow group, king, aristocracy, or wealthy oligarchy. 
Through the Whig Revolution of 1688, a large class of Eng- 
lishmen obtained a different kind of freedom from that 
which they had enjoyed merely as members of their inde- 
pendent island state. So too it needed the French Revo- 
lution to sweep royalty away, and give internal freedom to 
the bourgeois class, though the nation as a whole had long 
been independent. And now the wage-worker, unable to 
identify himself with the state and therefore dismissing 
national liberty as insignificant for him, demands the com- 
pletion of the series of internal liberations through the in- 
dustrial revolution; as a consequence of which class sub- 
jection shall finally be ended through the establishment of 
the one-class state. With this leveling of society by the 
abolition of king, aristocracy and capitalist, the common 
man is to come into the enjoyment of what he believes to be 
true liberty. The capitalist class will no longer dominate 
the government and determine the conditions of labor, but 
the workers will themselves constitute the government and 
control the conditions of their own lives. The liberty that 
really matters is not freedom from foreign rule, but this in- 
dustrial and political freedom from the subjection of class to 
class. Escape from what is called an industrial slavery, 
enforced through political dominance, seems to form the 
social goal of much of our modern agitation. 

Whatever may be our views as to the present conditions, 
there can be no doubt that the abolition of the class struggle 
and of class tyranny, would mark a distinct advance in the 
history of liberty. Lines of division would be drawn less 
sharply in the social body, possibilities of unity would be 
greater, and the individual could identify himself more 
easily with the state since its representatives would be men 
of his own class. He would be self-governed, not merely 
because his governors would be men of his own nation, but 
because they would be also of his own kind and station. 

But while all this is perhaps true, although there are 
many considerations that might be urged in modification 
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of it, it is also true that a man can no more be completely 
identified with his class than he can be with his nation. We 
have not yet reached the ultimate unit when we have pene- 
trated from the nation to the group. Just as the former 
may be freed from the control of foreign powers and yet it- 
self form a restricting environment for its included groups, 
so the latter may succeed in casting off these restrictions but 
still tyrannize over its component members. The problem 
of liberty is thus the problem of the discovery of the indi- 
vidual, and the freeing of him from the various concentric 
social layers that threaten to stifle him and impede his 
action. He has to be dug out not merely from his national, 
but also from his class group, and given the chance to be 
himself. Until this liberty for the individual is attained, we 
have not yet reached the social goal. 

That the coming of the one-class state would not assure 
this freedom of the individual there can be no doubt. In- 
deed such freedom seems not to form part even of its ideal. 
The very meaning of it seems absent from the minds of 
many of these industrial reformers. Roused by the abuses 
of the present individualistic industrial system they rush to 
the opposite extreme, and hope to remove all social ills 
through scientific organization. Men are not to be allowed 
to stumble blindly along, preying, or preyed upon, by their 
fellows: they are to be shown the way they are to take, 
and, if unwilling, must be made to take it. The emphasis 
is on social control, not liberty. To quote Mr. Bernard 
Shaw: ‘‘ At present we need not compel any one to work, be- 
cause if he does not he will starve unless he is a man of prop- 
erty. But guarantee him an income from the day of his 
birth to the day of his death, and hold firmly to the resolve 
that, whatever else you will allow him to be, you will not 
allow him to be poor, and you will be forced to find some 
means of making him work on pain of national bankruptcy. 
You dare not, under such conditions, tolerate a single able- 
bodied idler, male or female.”’ Any scheme of social organ- 
ization which intends to get results must, in the nature of 
the case, exercise restraint over the conduct of its members. 
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If the root of all evil is to be found, as the socialists say it is, 
in economic conditions, then it is evident that salvation 
must lie in the strict control of these conditions. What 
men are to do, and when, and where, and how—these must 
be matters of authoritative scientific direction, and not be 
left to the caprices of the individual. If salvation is to be 
external, so must be the means to it. 

This desire to regiment mankind is, of course, the striking 
trait of all social reformers from Plato down to Lenin. If 
only the philosopher could become king he would make all 
things new, and in his own wise image. It is this that 
makes all Utopias, in spite of their many ingenious arrange- 
ments, suffocating. No man can live in a world of another’s 
creation. Plato, indeed, knew this and presented his ideal 
as a principle of criticism, rather than as a plan of action. 
Later constructive socialists may perhaps have realized the 
same truth, but, at any rate, their ideals were generally 
such as to evoke no great popular demand for their testing. 
To-day, however, the reformer is no longer a dreamer, but a 
man of action; and his ideal is no longer a suggestion, but a 
working plan for the millennium. Millions of men actu- 
ally believe in his ideas, and in the desirability of their en- 
forcement through political coercion. The philosopher- 
king has arrived, incognito perhaps, but with his essentially 
absolute will. In Russia to-day we find him in the guise of 
the communist party enforcing his will upon the many mil- 
lions indifferent or hostile to his ideas. And in every coun- 
try we have his followers eager to place him on the throne. 

It is contended that such absolutism is no greater than 
that which it has displaced. This can hardly be granted 
for there is no despotism like that of a philosopher in power, 
convinced of the truth of his ideas and of their value for 
mankind. Politicians, doubting their own wisdom and 
knowing their own corruption, may hesitate in their legis- 
lation; but idealists, possessed by their vision of a better 
world, are bound to push their measures through to com- 
pletion, undisturbed by doubt or considerations of self- 
interest. 
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But even though we grant that the one-class state is no 
more despotic than its rivals, this would not affect the point 
at issue which is merely that the freeing of a class is not 
equivalent to the liberation of the individual, so that the po- 
litical problem is far from solved by the abolition of class 
subjection. 

One reason why this is not as evident as one might expect 
is to be found in the tendency to confuse moral with indi- 
vidual liberty. It is assumed that the only true freedom is 
the freedom to act rationally. Any freedom other than 
this is mere license, and involves the bondage of a man to 
his own passions. Self-control is control by reason. If the 
individual happens to be lacking in this reason, and society 
is called upon to supply it, this is assumed to mean, in the 
phrase of Rousseau, that the man is forced to be free. 
Freedom is thus contrasted, not with coercion, but with 
irrationality. The distinction between the personal reason 
of the individual and the impersonal reason of society is 
ignored, and a foolish man is assumed to be free though he 
be bound hand and foot by a wiser society. The constraint 
exercised upon his apparent will is really exercised by his 
deeper self and in the interest of his higher freedom. 

Quite apart from the question of the desirability of this 
constraint, however, it is only confusing the issue to identify 
this with liberty. In Mill’s words, ‘‘The only freedom 
which deserves the name, is that of pursuing our own good 
in our own way, so long as we do not attempt to deprive 
others of theirs, or impede their efforts to obtain it.””, And 
in the same spirit of English liberalism, Sir William Har- 
court said: ‘‘ Liberty does not consist in making others do 
what you think right. The difference between a free 
Government and a Government which is not free is princi- 
pally this—that a Government which is not free interferes 
with everything it can, and a free Government interferes 
with nothing except what it must. A despotic Government 
tries to make everybody do what it wishes, a Liberal Gov- 
ernment tries, so far as the safety of society will permit, to 
allow everybody to do what he wishes.” It is true that 
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such liberty will result in a far less trim and tidy world than 
if men were left to the care of a wise governor. There will 
be much irrationality, and moral as well as economic waste. 
Men’s ideal selves may remain largely undeveloped and 
they may be in bondage to their own appetites. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of this failure in moral freedom and self-control, 
they may be better off than if they were under the care of 
wiser political shepherds; who, in guarding them from harm, 
may have deprived them of their personal responsibility. 
Their going astray in their unshepherded condition is their 
own action, while their correctness under authority may be 
that of their shepherds. The inclinations by which we are 
said to be led astray and alienated from our true selves, are 
yet recognizably ours, but the political reason to whose 
guidance we are asked to submit, is sometimes alien beyond 
power of recognition. But for political self-government 
the self must be a recognizable self. 

Of course, were this moral liberty obtainable through the 
coercion exercised by the group, there would be no objection 
to such an arrangement, but experience has proved time 
and again that this is not the case. The moral liberty of 
the individual is an end to be wrought out by himself in free 
relation with his community, and not something to be im- 
posed upon him from without. The reason in his group is 
not his reason, and its control is not identical with his own 
self-control. Such an identification is the goal of social 
development, but it cannot be taken as a present fact and 
made the basis of the political means by which the attain- 
ment of the goal may be furthered. 

Turning now to political democracy as the means by 
which it is hoped to realize social democracy and individual 
liberty, we find a somewhat doubtful relation between this 
means and the desired end. The principles involved and 
suggested seem different. It is true that the people are em- 
phasized both in the political organization and the social 
ideal, but whereas the latter recognizes their essential 
quality as individuals, the former merely counts them as 
voters. 
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No thinker of the nineteenth century was a firmer 
champion of democracy than John Stuart Mill, but no man 
saw more clearly its dangers. His classic little book On 
Liberty is the necessary supplement to his work on Repre- 
sentative Government. In the former he writes: 

“The will of the people, moreover, practically means the will of the most 
numerous or the most active part of the people; the majority, or those who 
succeed in making themselves accepted as the majority; the people, conse- 
quently, may desire to oppress a part of their number; and precautions are 
as much needed against this as against any other abuse of power. The 
limitation, therefore, of the power of government over individuals loses 
none of its importance when the holders of power are regularly accountable 
to the community, that is, to the strongest party therein. This view of 
things, recommending itself equally to the intelligence of thinkers and to 
the inclination of those most important classes in European society to 
whose real or supposed interests democracy is adverse, has had no difficulty 
in establishing itself; and in political speculations ‘the tyranny of the ma- 
jority’ is now generally included among the evils against which society re- 
quires to be on its guard.” 


It was to guard against this tyranny that Mill, in the 
second of the books mentioned, urged his plan for the repre- 
sentation of minorities through a system of preferential 
voting. The idea is finding increasing support in these 
days, and undoubtedly has value, if only as a way of empha- 
sizing the truth that a minority has rights. But as a protec- 
tion of the ultimate individual against whatever group he 
‘may belong to, the plan has obvious limits in the inevitable 
possibilities of opposition between even the minority group 
and its component members. The difficulty is inherent in 
all representative government and is only partially over- 
come even in a direct democracy, where nothing stands be- 
tween the citizen and the final action. Yet because of this 
more immediate apparent influence of the individual upon 
the group decision in direct democracy, its various forms 
have also been gaining favor as aids to liberty. The initia- 
tive, referendum and recall, all appeal directly to the indi- 
vidual and put upon him the responsibility for the decision. 
If things do not turn out as he wants them to, it is not be- 
cause he has not had a voice in the matter, but because 
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others have failed to agree with him, or because he did not 
himself know how to get what he really wanted. He has at 
least been free to try to carry out his will. 

These two limitations, however, are very real ones. On 
the relatively few questions involving moral issues, the indi- 
vidual may be fairly competent to make his own decision, 
but on the many problems of public policy where a knowl- 
edge of history, finance, social welfare or law, is necessary, 
he is likely to be hopelessly at sea and at the mercy of every 
breath of public or journalistic opinion. He may be exer- 
cising a formal freedom in registering his opinion, but he 
lacks the real freedom resulting from a knowledge of the 
situation. 

And having cast his vote he may find it neutralized by an 
overwhelming contrary opinion. The result of the refer- 
endum may mean public action directly contrary to his 
most fundamental principles, yet as a good citizen he is 
bound to accept the decision and play his part in a cause 
not hisown. But this is only the ordinary duty of citizen- 
ship, it may be objected, and no real infringement of liberty: 
it is only being a good sport and playing the game according 
to the rules. Very true, but the point is just that, that all 
citizenship, be the democracy representative or direct, does 
involve subjection of the individual to the will of the major- 
ity. No matter how cunningly our political machine is 
constructed, no mechanical device is able to overcome the 
possible opposition of the one and the many in group action. 
Since public action is one, and opinions are many, some of 
the latter are bound to be constrained. 

The only liberty then for which one can hope, even in a 
democracy, is a moderate and tolerant liberty. It involves 
the renunciation of our instinctive, passionate wills, and the 
cultivation of a spirit of compromise and co-operation. 
Essentials have to be emphasized and non-essentials mini- 
mized. There is involved a kind of mystic social faith, that 
in the yielding of our natural desires to the public will there 
is involved some greater gain than in their maintenance 
against the social opposition. Harmony and toleration 
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must be felt as greater goods than the fiercer joys of antago- 
nism and self-assertion. 

No one in recent times has expressed more vividly than 
Mr. Santayana the contrast. between this moderate. kind of 
liberty, which he identifies as English, and the more passion- 
ate, absolute sort. The whole of his brilliant chapter on 
English Liberty in America ought to be read, but a few 
sentences will suggest its purport. This English liberty is 
grounded in co-operation, and the practice of it presupposes 

“that all concerned are fundamentally unanimous, and that each has 
a plastic nature, which he is willing to modify. * * * Every deci- 
sion that the majority could conceivably arrive at must leave it still 
possible for the minority to live and prosper, even if not exactly in the 
way they wished. Were this not the case, a decision by vote would be 


as alien a fatality to any minority as the decree of a foreign tyrant, 
and at every election the right of rebellion would come into play.” 


In contrast to this Anglo-Saxon spirit of compromise, of a 
willingness to yield a point here for the sake of another 
there, stands the radically un-English insistence on absolute 
principle. To such passionate minds, to yield a point is to 
yield the whole, and thus betray the cause of absolute truth. 


The liberty they want is liberty to follow the truth, and to 
make ail others follow it. 

“So the French revolution and the Russian one of to-day have aimed 
at establishing society once for all on some eternally just principle, and 
of abolishing all traditions, interests, faiths, and even words that did not 
belong to their system. Liberty, for all these pensive or rabid apostles 
of liberty, meant liberty for themselves to be just so, and to remain 
just so forever, together with the most vehement defiance of anybody 
who might ask them, for the sake of harmony, to be a little different.” 


In these picturesque passages from Santayana, we have 
the final problem of the relation of democracy and liberty 
presented with great clearness. Liberty of this second 
absolute type means either anarchy or despotism, usually 
both in historical succession. It is anarchy in so far as it 
involves a fierce rejection of all restrictions and a ruthless 
carrying through of the purposes of the individual. It is 
despotism in so far as it means the banding together of the 
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like-minded to impose their passionate truth upon those of a 
different faith or of a less fervent temper. And historically 
the freedom of anarchy has always been transformed into 
the despotism of a great liberator or of a fanatic group. 

The only liberty then that is worthy of the name is the 
moderate English liberty, in which intelligence has taken 
the place of passion, and a regard for the whole has tem- 
pered an absorption in the parts. It is not the natural 
liberty of an individual in the wilderness, but the social 
liberty of the citizen among his peers. Its problem is not 
how to take the individual out of his social relationships and 
give him a world of his own where his ‘‘right there is none to 
dispute,” but how, while remaining in the midst of these 
relationships, he may still be possessed of himself and his 
freedom. 

When the problem is put in this way it is easy to see that 
its true solution is social and moral rather than political, 
depending upon the relation of the will of the individual to 
that of his fellows, and not merely upon some form of elec- 
toral machinery. The secret of liberty is community, for 
until that is attained there will always be the antagonism 
between the many and the few that spells constraint, not 
merely for the few, but also for the many who are antago- 
nized by them. The ideal of social freedom is to be found 
in a group of friends, aware of one another’s differences and 
interested in their development, but equally aware of an 
underlying unity of spirit and ready to subordinate their 
own differences for the maintenance of the common under- 
standing. In such a group individuals are not externally 
limited by one another, but are interpenetrated by a 
common spirit that enlarges and enriches their own lives. 
The personality of each is interpreted by that of his fellows 
and reflected back upon him in a greater and more sympa- 
thetic understanding of life as a whole. Only through such 
community, sustained by voluntary action, can the indi- 
vidual escape from the constraints of alien wills and achieve 
true social freedom. Improved democratic machinery may 
do something to register more accurately men’s wills, but 
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until those wills themselves are socialized the result will not 
be liberty. 

And the attainment of this essential unity is not a mere 
matter of economic readjustment, as most of our present 
day popular reformers assume. Economic readjustment 
may be imperative, but by itself it can do no more than 
mitigate conditions. For the economic interest, as an in- 
terest in the getting and holding of material goods, is in it- 
self a selfish and divisive interest, and contains no limit to 
its own expansion. Public ownership, the abolition of capi- 
talism, these involve only certain restrictions upon the ac- 
tivity of the acquisitive instincts, but not real modifications 
of the instinct itself. The rules of the contest would be 
changed, and perhaps some handicaps adjusted, but the 
contest would itself persist and social unity be threatened. 
Collective bargaining may help the individual and his 
group, but it will not ensure economic peace; nor would 
compulsory equality mean liberty or union. St. James is 
not usually looked upon as an authority in economics, but 
he has put his finger on the ultimate source of social strife. 

“From whence come wars and fightings among you? Come they not 
hence, even of your lusts that war in your members? Ye lust, and have 
not: ye kill, and desire to have, and cannot obtain: ye fight and war, yet ye 
have not, because ye ask not. Ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask 
amiss, that ye may consume it upon your lusts.” 


So long as we are in the sphere of economic rearrangement 
we are dealing with externals, and so long as we are dealing 
with externals we can look only for compromise and tempo- 
rary truce. Labor may be able to wrest from capital a 
fairer share of the returns and thus improve its status as a 
group, but there is in such adjustment no guarantee of 
permanence. The economic interests as such involve a 
ceaseless urge for more and any limitation can be only tem- 
porary. Even though the group absorb all others, the con- 
flict will subside only to break out afresh between its indi- 
viduals. The victory of the proletariat will no more bring 
social peace and liberty than the victory of the allies has 
brought political liberty to Europe. Unless the acquisitive 
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impulses of the individual are moderated by a sincere inter- 
est in justice for its own sake, all external control will still 
leave him a menace to his neighbor’s freedom. 

To realize this, however, is not to dismiss the economic 
question as unimportant. The free life is possible only on 
a basis of generous possession, and the present economic 
struggle is justifiable and necessary. The good life presup- 
poses life, and life involves appropriation. But we are in 
present danger of over-emphasizing the needs of the eco- 
nomic man, and of assuming that the social problem can be 
settled on an economic basis. In economic Self-seeking 
there is no principle of unity, and therefore no basis for 
freedom. Out of wealth-seeking individuals we cannot 
build a free community. As Bertrand Russell puts it, it is 
only in the development of the creative impulses—indus- 
trial, artistic, scientific—that we have the conditions for a 
sound social organization, since it is only through an interest 
in these that men are brought into co-operation with their 
fellows. 

NorMAN WILDE. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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THE PROBLEM OF WAR. 
MILTON HARRISON. 


HAT the problem of war is one of the most serious with 

which civilisation is confronted goes without saying. 
It is also one of the most intricate. Questions of an eco- 
nomic, social, political, ethnological and psychological 
nature enter into it, while its roots reach down to the most 
fundamental of all philosophical problems—the problem of 
conflict. Of these various aspects of the problem, the 
psychological has probably received most attention up to 
the present, concerned as it is with the explanation of 
human behaviour, whether of individuals or of nations. 
It is true that the importance of the economic factor has 
been increasingly recognized, but even here the emphasis 
has still been laid on motives, with the result that the 
responsibility for war has merely been shifted from the 
many to the few, and the part played by economic systems as 
such left obscure. Now while the explanation of human 
behaviour in the terms of psychology may be the ideal to 
aim at, it is likely that the complex nature of the problem 
will make necessary the treading of much more tortuous 
paths than has hitherto been expected before that ideal 
can be reached. In particular it is clear that a much closer 
study will have to be made of those social processes and 
institutions, which form the subject matter of sociology, 
before it is possible to understand the part played by the 
mental processes with which psychology is immediately 
concerned. It is from this point of view that I propose to 
deal with one or two current assumptions that reflect the 
attention paid to the psychological aspect of the problem of 
war. 

To take an example: It is commonly assumed that 
the root cause of war lies in the primitive and savage in- 
stincts of man, which instincts under the régime of peace 
are kept, more or less, in a state of suppression. Hence, 
Vol. XXXITI—No. 3. 6 
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those holding this view are mainly concerned with devising 
means whereby these particular instincts can be sublimated 
or given opportunity for expression in some form compati- 
ble with civilisation. In short, the problem of the aboli- 
tion of war has come to be regarded chiefly as an ethical 
one, concerned with the substitution of love for hatred and 
of altruism for selfishness. The question arises, however, 
as to how far this view is supported by facts, and how far 
it is pure assumption. In the first place we may note that 
the survival of military institutions and the persistence of 
military traditions afford no proof of the dominance of 
these assumed instincts. Men find themselves in the fight- 
ing services for all kinds of reasons and circumstances, but 
roughly speaking we may group them, as individuals, under 
three heads: (1) those compelled to join through either 
economic or military pressure; (2) those who, while hating 
war, join from patriotic motives; (3) those who are natu- 
rally attracted to military life. With regard to the latter 
class it by no means follows that it is made up of individuals 
with a natural liking for bloodshed; in point of fact military 
life attracts some of the most gentle and least pugnacious 
of men. The power of military organizations to draw and 
hold people of this kind is one of the difficulties which those 
concerned about the abolition of war have to face. Thus a 
man may fully realize the horror and futility of war, yet at 
the same time have a strange hankering for activities of a 
military nature, and while the thought of killing a fellow 
creature is revolting to him the army or navy may possess 
attractions of a powerful and often irresistible kind. I am 
of the opinion that much of the confusion surrounding this 
issue arises from a failure to distinguish between two quite 
different aspects of the activities involved in warfare and 
military life. While on the one hand there is the work of 
actual slaughter—which is the essential part of warfare— 
there is on the other hand a wide range of military life 
which provides opportunities, activities and interests, often 
of an absorbing kind, and of which many are more or less 
completely dissociated from the actual business of war. 
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There is little reason to doubt that it is the associations 
linked up with this secondary aspect of military life which 
exercise such a compelling influence over so many natures. 

Chief among these are the traditions connected with the 
fighting services, and especially with particular divisions 
and regiments. The humblest unit feels that he is an 
active sharer in these traditions and this sentiment is 
strengthened by the wearing of uniforms, decorations and 
badges. The disbanding of certain battalions of British 
regiments, owing to the cutting down of army estimates, 
has revealed how strong attachments of this character 
really are. Further, the services provide opportunities for 
comradeship on a wide scale; they supply an element of 
adventure, and afford a welcome freedom from economic 
worries and responsibilities. The very routine and ritual 
involved in manceuvring and in training together con- 
tribute in no small measure to the satisfaction derived from 
military life: the rank and file gain a satisfaction from 
co-operating under superior direction; the N. C. O.’s and 
Commissioned Officers find satisfaction in the opportunities 
for leadership, and in the work of organising and directing 
operations. Lastly, we may note that the military ma- 
chine includes branches such as the Army Service Corps, 
the Royal Air Force and the various Gunnery Corps, which 
constitute attractive services in themselves. Broadly 
speaking, we may say that there is in the natures of the 
men attracted to the army and navy, something that 
responds to the call of tradition, and to the call of a hardy, 
roving life, which although rigidly disciplined, is yet free 
from the narrow monotonous toil of an industrial occupa- 
tion. 

So much, then, for that side of military li e which unde- 
niably exercises a great fascination over people and around 
which sentiments have clustered tending to perpetuate 
military institutions, and to which finally may be added 
the glamour surrounding actual warfare itself—especially 
when viewed from a comfortable distance of space or time. 
But the point to note is that all these things are simply the 
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gaudy trappings of war: constituting, so far as actual war- 
fare is concerned, a huge sideshow, and serving mainly to 
obscure or to gloss over its true nature. For, stripped of 
these trappings, the stark, brutal character of war stares 
us in the face: war is killing; it is also lice and mud and 
bestiality, and to point out the fine and heroic side of war is 
to evade the issue. War being a killing match the indi- 
vidual soldier must be trained with the determination to 
kill. He must get accustomed to the use of the bayonet and 
other weapons; he must be made to “‘see red” and acquire 
the power of putting the “fear of God” into the enemy. 
But he must also get into the habit of keeping these activi- 
ties, and the ideas associated with them, in a watertight 
compartment, so to speak, ready to be called into play 
when required, but at other times repressed—at least so 
far as their unpleasant aspects are concerned—by other 
diversions of military and social life. I am not here con- 
cerned with enumerating the lessons to be learned from 
these considerations, but simply with pointing out how the 
real nature of warfare is either hidden, or else invested with 
glamour by sentiments associated with aspects of military 
life belonging to quite a different order of things from that 
of the business of murder. It is clear, however, that these 
sentiments are exploited for all they are worth in order to 
perpetuate the military spirit and military organisations, 
and one of the questions facing those desiring to abolish 
war is whether such sentiments cannot be dissociated from 


their military setting and given a nobler field of expression. 
/This problem is quite distinct from that of the sublimation 


“of the supposed instincts of aggressive-pugnacity; it is the 
problem of finding a moral equivalent for military training 
and activity, rather than of providing a moral equivalent 
for war. / Since however, no nation can afford to dispense 
with its military institutions so long as the direct causes 
of war remain, it is these latter which are of paramount 
importance. And whatever these may be it is becoming 
generally recognised that the part played by individual pug- 
nacity has been greatly overestimated. At any rate the 
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experience of the late war does not tend to support the 
theory of the primary importance of this instinct, for what- 
ever enthusiasm for fighting existed on either side at the 
beginning, it quickly evaporated, and was only kept alive 
by means of processes of artificial stimulation comparable 
to flogging a dying horse or galvanising a corpse. In their 
own words, the men simply had ‘‘no stomach” for fighting, 
and they carried on mainly by sheer force of habit or 
through lack of opportunity for escape. To talk of the 
sublimation of primitive instincts under such circumstances 
as these is sheer nonsense: the problem does not really arise. 

It is quite true that, under the stress of warfare, certain 
primitive instincts may display themselves in a terrible 
fashion, but to assume this outbreak to be the cause rather 
than the result of war, appears to me a case of putting the 
cart before the horse. If by our hellish magic we invoke 
the demoniacal forces in man we must be prepared for 
ghastly and terrifying consequences. We need, therefore, 
to inquire into the circumstances under which the dogs of 
war are unleashed, for it is apparent that once war is de- 
clared, events of a complicating and cumulative kind rap- 
idly follow and interact upon each other with disastrous 
results: modes of procedure and military usages taking the 
upper hand, whilst ideals and men alike are subordinated 
to the machinery of organisation. These facts alone indi- 
cate the important part played by social customs and 
traditions so far as the outbreak of war is concerned. If, 
therefore, the foregoing argument is accepted, even if only 
tentatively, it follows that, in searching for the deeper 
causes of war, we cannot rest content with any mere assump- 
tion of psychological motives, such as hatred, blood-lust, 
or aggressive-pugnacity, but must look to the economic, 
social, and political conditions under which these motives 
operate. Especially, I think, do we need to inquire into 
the financial systems under which the industry and com- 
merce of modern nations are carried on, and by which 
they are thrown into fierce rivalry and competition for 
markets. 
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The line of argument I am here using has been effectively 
employed in a similar connection by the late Dr. W. H. R. 
Rivers, in his lectures on Kinship and Social Organisation! 
and in an article on Sociology and Psychology.? In these 
articles Dr. Rivers shows how certain psychological proc- 
esses which have been believed to be the determining fac- 
tors are wholly inadequate to explain how existing condi- 
tions have come into being, and if this is true of the origin 
of customs, the argument applies with even greater force 
with respect to their continuation. Taking as an example 
Professor Westermarck’s assumption that the emotion of 
revenge is a sufficient explanation of the blood-feud among 
primitive peoples, Dr. Rivers proves by instances from 
Melanesia that it is only by the study of such social proc- 
esses as the blood-feud that we can hope to understand the 
real nature of an emotion like revenge. In short, we are 
led to the point of view that customs and usages may play as 
great a part in determining human behaviour as the psycho- 
logical motives so commonly assumed to be the prime movers, 
and further, that where such motives in the shape of senti- 
ments and opinions appear to be the direct causes, these 
latter cannot be fully understood apart from the social 
setting in which they operate. 

This argument applies with equal force to the prevailing 
ideas concerning the origin of industrial and economic 
strife. Comparable to the assumption that the instinct of 
aggressive-pugnacity is the root cause of war, there is the 
similar assumption that the root cause of economic strife 
lies in selfishness, from which it follows that the only 
remedy consists in an all-round increase of brotherly feeling 
and of goodwill. This assumption, however, quite ignores 
the part played by the existing arrangements in the pro- 
duction of the very selfishness which is assumed to be the 
root cause of the trouble. That the issue here raised is no 
academic one may be proved by reference to history. 





1 London, 1914. 
2 Sociological Review, vol. IX, Autumn, 1916, also Reprint, Sherrat & 
Hughes, London, 1916. 
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Macaulay, writing on the evil effects of bad currency, has 
the following passage, which I quote at length: 


“Tt may be doubted, whether all the misery which had been inflicted 
on the nation in a quarter of a century by bad kings, bad parliaments and 
bad judges, was equal to the misery caused in a single year by bad crowns 
and bad shillings. The evil was felt daily and almost hourly, in almost 
every place and by almost every class: in the dairy and on the threshing 
floor, by the anvil and by the loom, on the billows of the ocean and in the 
depth of the mine. Nothing could be purchased without dispute. Over 
every counter there was wrangling from morning till night. The work- 
man and his employer had a quarrel as regularly as the Saturday came 
round. On a fair day or a market day the clamours, the reproaches, the 
taunts, the curses were incessant; and it was well if no booth was 
overturned and no head broken. The simple and the careless were 
pillaged without mercy by extortioners whose demands grew even more 
rapidly than the money shrank. The labourer found that the bit of metal, 
which when he received it was called a shilling, would hardly, when he 
wanted to purchase a pot of beer or a loaf of rye bread, go as far as six- 
pence. Where artisans of more than usual intelligence were collected in 
great numbers, as in the dockyards at Chatham, they were able to make 
complaints heard and obtain some redress, but the ignorant and helpless 
peasant was cruelly ground between one class which would give money by 
tale (counting) and another which would only vote it by weight.’”’* 


The above quotation shows quite plainly how inadequate 
any explanation of the distress and strife of that time would 
be, which failed to take into account the state of the cur- 
rency. Ina like way, it is quite possible that a dispassion- 
ate analysis of our present-day troubles would show the 
relative unimportance of many much-vaunted psychologi- 
cal factors as compared with others of a more mechanical 
order. I do not contend, of course, that factors of the 
more mechanical order such as social customs, and eco- 
nomic, financial, military and political systems, can fully 
account for war, but rather that it is only by a study of 
these factors, along with their influence upon, and interac- 
tion with, factors of the psychological order, that we can 
arrive at a true diagnosis of the problem. In any case we 
are faced with tremendous difficulties. Brutal murders on 
a wholesale scale, organised massacres, and the apparent 





* History of England, Longmans’ Popular Edition, Vol. II, pp. 544-5. 
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delight with which men and women can witness the torture 
of animals or of their fellow-men, are all aspects of a truly 
awful problem we are called upon to consider. It would 
seem almost impossible to escape the conclusion that such 
things as these are the direct outcome of primitive hatred 
and blood-lust, as is commonly assumed. Closer investi- 
gation, however, will generally show the problem to be of a 
much more complex nature. To take a trivial example: 
a person watching a boxing-match for the first time, and 
quite unacquainted with anything of the sort, might think 
that the opponents were actuated by an intense hatred of 
each other. Again, the awful double murder recorded in 
Crime and Punishment might be ascribed to some brutal 
motive unless the character of Raskolnikoff, as protrayed 
by Dostoevsky, were known. Similarly with the problem 
of war as a whole, the urgent need is for a full and correct 
diagnosis, since without it our remedies are bound to prove 
either inadequate or futile. The proposals being put for- 
ward at the present time illustrate the need for such a 
diagnosis. The propaganda behind the League of Nations. 
for example, seems to be based on the assumption that the 
prevention of war is mainly a moral and political problem: 
capable of being solved, so far as the Great Powers are 
concerned, by agreements arrived at through mutual good- 
will, and, so far as the Lesser Powers are concerned, by the 
application of direct or indirect compulsion. By all means 
let us strive for mutual understandings between peoples, 
and for the settlement of international disputes by reason 
rather than by force. But in desiring this we must not 
forget the dangers and difficulties ahead. So far the League 
of Nations appears to be more concerned with arriving at 
surface agreements than with getting down to fundamental 
causes. Further, it is possible that such an organisation 
might prove as advantageous to the financial and govern- 
mental classes as it might be disastrous for the common 
man, in so far as it tended towards the international con- 
solidation of the vested interests, organised for the exploita- 
tion of the workers or of the lower races, or of both. The 
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characteristic economic feature of all the great industrial 
nations is the rapid growth of productive power ahead, and 
greatly in excess of, the distribution of purchasing power, 
with the result that either external markets must he found 
or production slowed down. The former means interna- 
tional rivalry; the latter means unemployment. The 
struggles for markets, the shipping subsidies and tariff 
walls are clear indications of underlying tendencies making 
straight for war, and against which individual, and even 
international goodwill is quite ineffective. Therefore, fail- 
ing a radical change in the financial systems of nations, 
such as will ensure both a greater and a wider distribution 
of purchasing power within the borders of each country, 
there seems little hope of anything more than a temporary 
adjustment of differences. War has been called the safety- 
valve of the existing economic system since it alone appears 
able to dispose of surplus production and fully employ pro- 
ductive resources. Whether this particular view is correct 
or not it is at least certain that these aspects of the problem 
of war demand as much attention as those of the moral and 
political order hitherto assumed to be of dominating im- 
portance. 
Mitton HARRISON. 

NELSON, ENGLAND. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ETHICALLY 
RATIONAL. 


J. R. KANTOR. 


| neespucmeaned upon moral subjects do not seem to have 
yet recovered from the great shock following upon the 
realization that moral conduct is not the outcome of an 
abstract and immanently rational process. And so to-day 
we face a situation in which the students of ethics hardly 
make any attempt to analyze moral conduct in such a way 
as to discover what is the element of reasoning in moral or 
human conduct in general, and what are some of the other 
conditioning factors entering into such behavior. Excel- 
lently is the case put by Professor Overstreet when he says 
that ‘‘ Rationality as a dependable guide in human affairs 
seems to have gone out of fashion.’’! 

Worse still, so overcome have students of moral conduct 
been and still are by this discovery of the absence of ab- 
stract reason in moral conduct that besides not being inter- 
ested or studying the place and operation of reasoning in 
moral action they are unable to protect themselves from 
rationalists, who in place of a reason impose upon them an 
instinct, a very simple abstruse human force supposed to 
make men act as they do. 

To quote Professor Overstreet again. ‘‘In individual 
life the instinct has been ruling supreme; and the struggle 
of instincts for supremacy has become the absorbing indoor 
sport. In social life, we are now all so sophisticated that 
we see in the movements of history and in the economic 
and political developments only the play and interplay of 
unreasoned interest; and if there is actually an appearance 
of reasoning about certain situations or outcomes, we smile 
superiorly and say, ‘Only a rationalization.’’’? 

Those who deny rational processes in human conduct 





1 In his review of Hobhouse’s The Rational Good, Phil. Rev., 31, 408. 
2 Ibid. 
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derive significant support from recent conceptions of social 
psychology, according to which the human mind has been 
made into a direct and absolute product of a social com- 
munity. In harmony with such a group social psychology 
the student of social phenomena will construct his account 
of moral behavior as described by Professor Ayres. ‘‘He 
will see in domestication the development of fixed tastes 
and wants and needs for the goods that have become habit- 
ual and thus satisfactory, and in the end indispensable. 
And as the habits that constitute a tradition fit together 
into a general mode of behavior, so the wants and needs 
that express the dependence of mankind upon civilization 
will be seen to group themselves in the minds of men into 
larger principles of conduct; aspirations and ideals.”’* 

Basing their studies upon such a social psychology (we 
shall call this the group social psychology), which, be it 
observed, now replaces the one founded upon instincts, 
students of moral behavior have tended to rule out reason 
and intelligence from human activity, for reason means a 
choice of action, a discrimination of stimuli, and in moral 
conduct the distinction between right and wrong. It has 
even been denied that there is a right or wrong, unless it be 
merely a group prescription. Most certainly there is a 
firm basis for this attitude since true it is that only morals 
that are group prescriptions could be venerated and fos- 
tered with such zeal and fervor as ordinarily moral ideals 
are. No individual ideal could be so hallowed. 

And yet is it possible to get far from the impelling knowl- 
edge that moral action must be deliberate, must consist of 
choice, must be intelligent, must be rational action? Is 
not this intelligent consideration by the person of his con- 
duct situation under all circumstances a sine qua non of 
moral behavior? There is but one way to avoid this con- 
clusion and that is to look upon behavior situations as 
moral or immoral regardless of the responsibility and com- 
petency of the acting person. But who would care to place 





3Cf. Proceedings of the 21st Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association, Phil. Rev., March, 1922, 31, p. 178. 
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such a cosmic interpretation upon a uniquely human situa- 
tion? Such rationality as any human situation involves is 
relative of course for different persons belonging to different 
levels of social organization. But to assert this is merely 
to assent to the proposition that our attitude toward moral 
conduct is empirical and actual, nothing more. Unless 
indeed we take this attitude to affirm also the explicit rejec- 
tion of any absolute and universal reason. 

And so we have the problem of accounting for intelligent 

and reasoning conduct in order to have any moral action 
at all, while still doing justice to the fact that the groups 
among which we live exert a tremendous influence upon 
our thought and action. Now if the group social psychol- 
ogy leaves no room for the development by the person of 
rational behavior and for its employment in his moral con- 
duct, then must we not conclude that such a social psy- 
chology is exceedingly faulty? And this in spite of the 
fact that it points to a great truth when it indicates that 
the moral standards of particular groups are unthinkingly 
received by its members and that these individuals inevita- 
bly conform to group moral standards. 
_ What is amiss with a group social psychology that leads 
us to believe that rational conduct which is an essential 
factor in moral behavior is psychologically impossible? 
Does not such a situation constitute a fatal impasse in 
moral situations? How is this situation met? Most fre- 
quently by divorcing one’s ethics from one’s psychology. 
In one’s ethics a person allows for all of the intelligence and 
moral conduct that is necessary, whereas the psychology 
which is presumably the basis for all action is so conceived 
that it excludes the possibility of rational conduct. Be- 
cause we do not believe that this way out of the situation 
does justice to human facts we assume the task of inquiring 
whether an accurate social psychology need exclude reason- 
ing from our conduct. 

But first let us observe that the group viewpoint, like all 
seriously submitted theories, possesses a large element of 
truth. No doubt exists whatever but that one of the most 
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powerful facts in human behavior is that of culturalization. 
When we analyze what the psychologist calls the human 
person we find him to consist of a very great number of 
reaction systems or behavior traits. These represent the 
behavior equipment of the person which are put into action 
when he is stimulated. Probably the largest-number of 
these traits are social in character, that is to say, the stimuli 
for them are common to a number of individuals. In 
other words, these traits or reactions are responses to insti- 
tutional stimuli. Now how does the person come to have 
these traits? We answer by being stimulated in the group 
where these institutions are found. In short, this is the 
process of culturalization or domestication. This process 
it is, which for example, makes it essential if I am bred in 
an English-speaking group that my language reaction 
equipment shall be English. Or if I am bi- or trilingual it 
is the same process which brings about my particular type 
of personality such that I possess these types of language 
behavior equipment. What is true of language is of course 
true of the whole gamut of social conduct or cultural traits. 
My religious, my esthetic, my moral, commercial and 
economic traits are all derived and developed in this way. | 
This culturalization process, be it well observed, consti- 
tutes an absolutely natural phenomenon and one just as 
inevitable as the occurrence of any other natural fact. 
The social psychologist does not hesitate to declare that 
this is the most definite and inevitable process with which 
he deals; so that given the information as to what stimuli a 
person will come into contact with he can predict with 
fairly accurate certainty what type of personality will 
result. Furthermore, the social psychologist unhesitat- 
ingly asserts that the culturalization process is so pervasive 
in the psychological development of the person that the 
process is responsible for the person’s acquisition of by far 
his largest share of behavior traits. That is to say, it is not 
impossible that most of the individual’s behavior equip- 
ment is acquired through the culturalization process and 
not through uniquely individualistic contact with things. 
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All this that we have been describing as the culturaliza- 
tion process we take to be an accurate description of the 
facts involved, and yet we see in these facts no reason to 
exclude rational conduct from the behavior of the person. 
Apparently the adherents of the group social psychological 
view have overlooked some essential facts of human behavy- 
ior. What are these facts? Let us consider them under 
two headings. 

In the first place, whenever institutional stimuli, whether 
objects or actions, stimulate a person to develop psychologi- 
cal traits, this culturalization process operates in a two-fold 
manner. In addition to inducing the individual to build 
up behavior systems, we must observe that the person 

) always in turn operates on the institution by way of modi- 

fying it. To take a concrete example: when the infant, 
born in a particular group in which a certain language 
exists, say English, or more specifically the New York or 
Hoosier dialect, takes on that language he modifies it to 
some degree. The influence of the change the person has 
on institutions is very subtle but is none the less an active 
actual process. And so it happens that while we may not 
notice any change in our language reactions and in the 
language institutions which have stimulated the building 
up of the former, yet consider what enormous changes in 
the English language have taken place in the forty genera- 
tions from King Alfred’s to our own. Is not such a condi- 
tion strong argument for the fact that persons are not 
absolutely at the mercy of their institutional stimuli? 
That is to say, they react upon the stimuli as well as to 
them. 

The interesting question here, however, is how such a 
modifying reaction upon an institution is possible. The 
answer is exceedingly significant. The stimulus, in this 
case an institution, always operates upon a person who 
already has some behavior equipment. That is, he has 
already responded to many other and different stimuli. 
Now in most cases, as is indeed true of our language illus- 
tration, the effect produced upon the institution at the 
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time of the person’s reaction to it, is very slight, but in 
other cases the effect is much greater, so great in fact that 
the person can markedly change the institution. He can 
do so because he has already acquired ~-actions: habits, 
modes of thinking, feelings, etc., which niake him able to 
offset much of the particular institution’s influence upon 
him. Illustrations in abundance of this situation are found 
in the fields of science and art. Whenever we have an 
innovation we have an example of the reciprocal influence 
of the person upon his institutional stimuli. This recipro- 
cal influence, be it observed, is effective in the proportion 
that the individual has previously developed counteracting 
behavior equipment. This fact that we have just been 
pointing to makes possible, we believe, the development 
and operation by the person of rational behavior. That is, 
an individual will not inevitably accept certain group facts 
and act upon them if he has already acquired responses 
which preclude the acceptance of the above facts. In our 
most favorable situations, at least, the individual is free to 
reject his group institutions and does not need to react to 
them as gross stimuli. He can determine for himself 
whether particular beliefs, customs, or laws are proper, 
profitable or otherwise suitable to be reacted to. For 
instance he can conclude whether divorce for him is an 
institution to be hallowed and preserved or whether it is 
an institution to be cursed and banished from society. 
Such alternatives of evaluation of various sorts are the 
possible possessions and profits of all mankind. 

Our general principle here implies that stimuli meet with 
resisting responses in the culturalization process operating 
upon individuals. We need only add then that these 
responses may have been acquired by the person in two 
ways, first, through individual or private stimuli and second 
through common or institutional stimuli. The former case 
would be illustrated by the person who responds negatively 
to institutional stimuli because of ways of acting devel- 
oped in one’s private circumstances. Such a situation 
would perhaps be illustrated by such a protestant as Mary 
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Wollstonecraft. Her refusal to assent to customs and tra- 
ditions can be traced back fairly clearly to conditions in her 
personal life. 

The latter situation which we have mentioned may be 
illustrated by the artist who has already accepted an insti- 
tutional situation in the form of his school’s traditions and 
has developed thereby appropriate techniques and informa- 
tion which later serve as resistant reactions and as bases for 
judgment and discrimination. Now such selective adapta- 
tions to institutional stimuli constitute factual rational 
conduct. Every martyr and protestant strikingly sym- 
bolizes the attempt at least to practice such rational con- 
duct. To argue that protestants are usually wrong does 
not always mean that they are not behaving rationally, 
but rather that there is no absolute criterion for right or 
wrong reasoning, reason being no more than a human form 
of acting. 

Our discussion up to this point has been merely empha- 
sizing a common psychological principle, namely, that we 
must distinguish between objects and stimuli. Thus the 
same object can constitute two distinctly different stimuli 
for different persons. Two behavior facts are expressed by 
this principle. In the first place, the mere existence of an 
object in our vicinity is no guarantee that we shall react to 
it. And in the second place, what an object means to us 
or the way we react to it depends upon our previously 
acquired equipment of behavior systems. Up to this point 
we have been considering the influences upon the individ- 
ual’s reactions to institutional stimuli from the standpoint 
of his own complex of behavior traits. We will now con- 
sider the influences upon a person’s reactions from the 
stimulus angle, in other words, the effect of institutions 
themselves. 

This brings us to the second fact that has been over- 
looked by students of social behavior and that is that at 
any particular moment we have an exceedingly large num- 
ber of institutions to which we react and which influence us 
to build up reaction systems or cultural traits. Exceed- 
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ingly enlightening is this fact. In the first place, it mini- 
mizes the absoluteness of the cultural process. Not that 
it is not inevitable that we should build up reaction sys- 
tems according to our stimuli, but these reaction systems 
that are built up are fairly unique for particular persons 
and perhaps the specific groups to which they belong.‘ If 
we had only a limited number of institutions and all indi- 
viduals were inevitably stimulated by them then the cul- 
turalization process would indeed be a very inflexible thing. 
But as it actually is, the person is constantly surrounded 
by countless and changing institutional stimuli; and the 
traits he develops as responses to them are his own indi- 
vidual ways of reacting, and to a great extent neutralize 
the stimuli. By far the most significant point here is that 
no individual is limited in the number of available insti- 
tutional stimuli to which he can react. This is no less 
true for the so-called primitive peoples than for the persons 
living in the most complex civilizations. 

Consider the religious stimuli of a person in a complex 
civilization, that is to say, in a civilized community in the 
everyday use of that term. What does it mean to take on 
religious traits other than that we are culturalized in reli- 
gious ways? To what an infinity of contacts this state- 
ment refers. Think of all of the different group institu- 
tions we find represented by the large number of different 
sects. Then think of the number of sects within any spe- 
cific sect, and further the number of different groups within 
those sects, and then the more specialized groups within 
the latter. 

Possibly our position in this discussion may be favorably 
furthered by digressing a moment to consider what it is we 
actually mean by intelligent and rational action. Imme- 
diately we suggest that we mean some sort of evaluating 
and determining process based upon an analysis and judg- 
ment of actual behavior situations, situations involving 





*“Group” for social psychology is nothing but the locus of an institution 
from the stimulus standpoint, and from the response standpoint the series of 
individuals who possess particular traits in common. 
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conflicts with other persons, responsibilities of a social, 
political or economic sort, etc. This rational behavior may 
be said to comprise in its development a fairly definite 
though not logically or chronologically rigid hierarchy of 
reactions. Among such responses we find at the lowest 
point those actions of the individual stimulated by the 
many institutions relating to particular phases of life, 
which institutions stimulate the individual to observe like- 
nesses and differencesamongthem. Thenext state in devel- 
oping rational conduct we may consider to be that of clas- 
sifying and comparing stimuli situations for the various 
purposes which the individual’s needs and living conditions 
demand. Then comes a level at which the person begins to 
appreciate the distinctly individual merits and demerits of 
the stimuli which call for responses. The final stage of 
such activities we assume to be that in which the person 
dciiberates upon his stimuli, a process of placing individual 
values upon social institutions. In fact, in moral situa- 
tions this means actually setting up a moral standard or 
ideal. This is illustrated by the symbolic event of Socrates 
standing over against all the Athenians. To obviate any 
misconception we might add forthwith that certainly in the 
lower stages of this developmental hierarchy there need not 
be involved what is ordinarily called self consciousness. 
The person may merely acquire socially differential and 
discriminative reactions because of being stimulated by 
diverse institutions. 

Whenever we assume reasoning to be concrete human 
activity, no matter how we specifically define it, we are 
convinced that the process of culturalization does not 
exclude reason from our behavior, and that any social psy- 
chology which does exclude it is somehow out of touch with 
actual psychological facts. And so we might justifiably 
ask whether the failure of the group social psychology to 
make a place for reasoning in moral conduct is not owing to 
the fact that it does not provide for the consideration of 
moral and other social phenomena as the actual responses of 
human beings to their particular stimuli. We must therefore 
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inquire into the conditions lying at the basis of such a mis- 
placed emphasis in social psychology. 

We account for this faulty conception by the fact that it 
is merely a protest against one or both of the absolutisms, 
namely the rational and the instinct doctrines of moral 
conduct. And so the final positive result is such an over- 
emphasis of an actual fact that the protest view itself 
becomes a type of absolutism. That this conception of 
social psychology does amount to a kind of absolutistic idea 
is manifest in that it is based upon the conception that the 
mind, or what is presumed to be the psychological datum, 
is an absolute product of custom. The absolutistic aspect 
is symbolized by the term social, since in all case. the term 
signifies some sort of overemphasis of the group as against 
the individual, the latter being considered in some sense a 
product of the former. This viewpoint merely balances 
the two other forms of absolutism, for in them, instead of 
the group it is the individual who is overstressed in favor of 
an intellectual individualism and a political and economic 
laissez faire. Instead of accounting for moral conduct on 
the basis of rational or instinct springs of conduct derived 
from the inner life of the individual the group social psy- 
chology places the springs of action in the customs of the 
community. But unfortunately because this is still an 
absolutistic viewpoint it distorts the perspective of human 
action in the matter of rational conduct and prevents our 
looking upon the whole process of social conduct as the 
interaction of persons with institutions. The group social 
psychology in making moral and other social conduct con- 
sist in the operation of habits imposed upon the individual 
by the customs of the group does not leave room for the 
intimate stimulus and response conditions which are in- 
volved in human behavior. 

Differing from the viewpoint just described, an institu- 
tional social psychology is not only not encumbered with 
any kind of abstract absolutism of a rational or an instinct 
sort (which of course is just, as bad a rationalism) but it 
also does not replace these with any absolutistic domestica- 
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tion conceptions. Our positive gains from such a viewpoint 
of cultural behavior is that we allow for intelligent and 
rational action precisely as these operate. 

Possibly by far the greatest merit of an institutional 
social psychology is that because it is based upon particular 
responses to specific stimuli it can therefore leave room for 
an empirical or commonsense individualism. For if moral 
actions are considered as the actual adaptations of persons 
to their particular problems, and if rational conduct must 
be the individual evaluation of persons, then the concrete 
descriptions of moral and rational conduct must be specific 
and individualistic. The emphasis in the study of human 
conduct -must always be upon the particularity of the per- 
son’s action in contact with particular stimuli and not upon 
the universality of the stimuli conditions (group customs) 
which are presumed to make him act as he does. For in 
any actual behavior situation the person is stimulated by 
some specific situation. True enough the person’s reac- 
tion will be to a great extent the result of acquiring behavior 
‘traits through institutional stimulation, but as we have indi- 
cated in all cases this process of culturalization will extend 
over a period of time and will involve the stimulation of the 
person by a large number of institutions. In studying a 
moral action not only must we take account of the particu- 
lar different institutions which act upon the person during 
his development but also of the specific stimulating situa- 
tion which demands a moral response, besides the reaction 
constituting that response. From such a standpoint as 
this moral and other classes of cultural behavior constitute 
merely types of reactions to stimuli along with all the other 
forms of human conduct. Such an empirical individualism 
automatically excludes all forms of immanent powers such 
as a moral sense or absolute conscience. 

We believe, therefore, that an adequate social psychology 
makes sufficient room for the development of genuine moral 
behavior involving rational action. And not only does it 
allow for rational conduct but it is capable of analyzing the 
actual process of how this rational conduct is developed. 
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Now we may ask, do individuals as a rule or even frequently 
meet their moral problems in a rational manner? Or to 
state the problem otherwise, do we perform much genuine 
moral behavior? Unfortunately, though unhesitatingly we 
must make a negative reply, but the fact that we do not fre- 
quently enough perform rational action argues no whit for 
the psychological impossibility of reasoning behavior and 
genuine moral action. 

J. R. Kantor. 


UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA. 
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THE Pusiic Conscience: A Case Book in Ethics; Social Judg- 
ments in Statute and Common Law. By G. C. Cox. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1922. Pp. xix, 483. Price, 
$3.00. 


Students and teachers of ethics should not be prejudiced against 
this useful book by the somewhat extravagant claims made for it. 
The book is neither epoch-making nor the first American example 
of scientific method in ethics. But it is a book which no alert 
teacher of ethics can afford to neglect. Dr. Cox has collected and 
summarized cases on most of the more important aspects of Eng- 
lish and American law. These cases are offered as material for 
the use of the “case method” in courses on ethics. Whatever 
differences of opinion there may be as to the wisdom of using only 
the case method in the teaching of ethics, few will deny that our 
teaching should include a large amount of cases and problems to 
be studied empirically and inductively. Dr. Cox has given us a 
very valuable instrument for the inductive study of ethics. 

It is to be expected that the first general case book in ethics 
would have many defects and many debatable characteristics. I 
suggest a few criticisms, not in a spirit of condemnation, but for 
the sake of the future editions and imitators which the book fully 
deserves. 

The cases are divided into four main divisions with many sub- 
divisions. The main divisions are Property, Life, Security, and 
Liberty. This division is apparently based on a slight modifi- 
cation of the Fourteenth Amendment. I doubt whether it was 
wise to depart so widely from the traditional divisions made by 
lawyers, such as Contract, Tort, and Criminal Law. Is “false 
imprisonment”’ an attack on Security or Liberty? The author 
gives cases under both of these heads and seems not to have 
noticed the duplication. It was surely premature for the author 
to disregard the experts in the science of law. This hasty dogma- 
tism is manifested in many other ways in the book. 

There are many signs of hasty preparation and proof-reading. 
For example, on the first page of the table of contents there is the 
startling statement, ‘International Wrong Always Condemned.” 
This would be encouraging if true, but unfortunately “ Inter- 
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national” is a misprint for “Intentional.” More serious than 
such slips, is the fact that the references to the sources are need- 
lessly abbreviated, and are frequently omitted or given with a 
question mark. The work of a very few hours would have done 
away with such omissions and question marks. The defective 
references are all the more objectionable on account of the short- 
ness of the cases as given by Dr. Cox. He gives slightly more 
than 300 words to the average case. To only a few cases are 
several pages given. As a result of this, students find that most 
of the cases do not give enough material for an adequate study. 
It would have been better to have given a tenth as many cases 
with all the facts and arguments involved; then the students could 
brief each case competently and interestedly. Unfortunately the 
author gives no aid to students in the difficult art of briefing. As 
the book stands, it is more useful to the teacher than to the 
student. It is not so much a case book for the student, as a de- 
scriptive index to cases for the use of the teacher. 

A further defect in the book is the almost superstitious rever- 
ence which Dr. Cox has for legal decisions. He explains that he 
never allowed the students to use the word “ought” in class 
work. They were merely to study the court decisions. The 
author himself does not live up to this precept in his comments on 
the cases, but he dwells at much length on that attitude as being 
scientific. I must confess that it does not seem scientific to me. 
How authoritative court decisions should be for our moral 
judgments “ought”’ itself to be studied scientifically. Cox is 
purely dogmatic. He would tend to encourage what Wells once 
called the legalistic as opposed to the legislative mind. Some- 
where in our educational system there should be an exposition of 
the “law for laymen.” Cox’s book is really an attempt to write a 
text for such a course. I do not think that law for laymen should 
occupy an exclusive or even a large part of an ethics course. 
Ethics should train voters and legislators how to discuss and in- 
vestigate ethical problems, so they can make better laws. A 
knowledge of past law is a necessary preliminary but not the most 
important part of such a course. 

This book is a contribution to ‘comparative ethics.” It is 
similar in content to the books by Hobhouse, Westermark, Sharp, 
and others. It seldom gives real cases but only descriptions of 
cases. It confines itself mainly to English and American law. It 
is one of a dozen tools which every progressive teacher will use in 
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ethics courses. It will give the student much knowledge of law, 
and some problems for ethical analysis and discussion. But it 
should be supplemented, even in the field of comparative ethics, 
by the books of the writers mentioned above, and also by such 
works as Costigan’s case book on “Legal Ethics.” (St. Paul 
1917), and the volume on “ The Ethics of the Professions and of 
Business”’ published by the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science (May, 1922). 
A. P. Brogan. 
The University of Texas. 


OvuTsPOKEN Essays. By Dr. W. R. Inge (second series). 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1922. Pp. 275. Price, 6s. 
net. 


Of this collection of essays, some are recent lectures (Hibbert, 
Romanes, and Reid), the longest and most personal, which is new, 
gives (as the title confessio fidei indicates) an exposition of Dr. 
Inge’s faith,—a belief in the reality of absolute values. He ad- 
mits that the problem of evil cannot be entirely solved, but his 
acquiescence, which takes the form of supposing that “the eternal 
world must contain uncrushed evil, illustrating negatively the 
triumph of the positive values’”’ (p. 23) has far too much the tone 
of apologist. Is it only our easy-going hedonism which lands us 
in insoluble difficulties about divine justice? More original is the 
suggestion that the problem of evil is magnified by our “narrow 
and excessive moralism,’’ with which we drape the Creator. 
There is no evidence for the theory that God is merely a moral 
Being, and “ what we observe of His laws and operations here in- 
dicates strongly that he is not. If we suppose that His interests 
are about equally divided between the moral, intellectual, and 
aesthetic aspects of His creation . . . then much which the 
mere moralist finds a scandal in the government of the world re- 
ceives a satisfactory explanation.” 

It is long since such plain words have been spoken by a great 
churchman of his church. “The worst enemies of Christianity,” 
he writes, ‘‘are Christians, and the combination of reactionary 
theology with crude revolutionary politics, which now seems to be 
in favour, will win them no respect. The Labour Movement can 
provide its own hired advocates. . . . The churches have 
little influence, and if they had more, they would not know what 
to do with it.” 
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The later essays touch upon the position of science, the dilemma 
of civilization; and lastly, eugenics, of which Dr. Inge is a con- 
vinced adherent, standing by “scientific as against emotional 
ethics.” Negative Eugenics (he holds),—the prevention of the 
multiplication of undesirable types—is more important at present 
than the positive—“‘the encouragement of the better stocks to re- 
produce their kind,” and he rightly suggests that certificates of 
health as a condition of lawful marriage might be required by the 
state and involve no more “inquisition” than life insurance, to 
which no one objects. 

In reference to scientific thought, in a notable passage Dr. Inge 
suggests that the tone and temper of public opinion has always 
reacted upon the progress and direction of scientific discovery. 
The dreams of human perfectibility which intoxicated the French 
intellectuals at the end of the eighteenth century, stimulated 
doctrines of evolution as a law of nature, the reckless competitive 
industrialism of the next generation found its supposed justifi- 
cation in the doctrine of the survival of the fittest, while at the 
present day, the popular belief that everything is possible to or- 
ganised effort appears to correspond to the physics of energy. 
“Few men free themselves from prejudices coming from without, 
none, perhaps, from prejudices which have their source within.” 
The pedigree of Dr. Inge’s family gives the background of heredi- 
tary ability, independence and patient scholarship which would 


develop a thinker of Dr. Inge’s type. 
M. J. 


WESTERN MysTICIsM, THE TEACHING OF ST. AUGUSTINE, GREG- 
ORY AND BERNARD ON CONTEMPLATION AND THE CONTEMPLA- 
TIVE Lire, NEGLECTED CHAPTERS IN THE History oF RELI- 
Gion. By Dom Cuthbert Butler, Benedictine Monk of 
Downside Abbey. London: Constable & Co., 1922. P. 344. 
Price, 18s. net. 


This is a Roman Catholic book, but the official approvals of the 
Bishop of the diocese, the Abbot and the Censor, are printed on a 
fly-leaf at the end, and not, as in books intended for the faithful 
only, in the fore-front. The aim of the author is the improvement 
or increase of religious experience as embodied in Catholicism; but 
the book may be valuable to any student of religion. Dom Cuth- 
bert Butler is known as a scholar whose special subject is the early 
monastic life. He is one of the small groups of Roman Catholic 
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priests who went up to the Cambridge University in the 1890’s, 
and there came into contact with modern scholarship. He knows 
all the latest work on mysticism and abnormal psychology and is 
exceptionally broad-minded and honest. He says, indeed, quite 
frankly, that he had ‘“‘never had any such experience, never any- 
thing that could be called an experimental perception of God, or 
His Presence’’ (page 299); but he puts forward a case for the 
mysticism of Gregory and Bernard which is both important and 
interesting. 

The main point is this: In the interval between Augustine and 
the scholastic contemporaries of St. Bernard, Hugh and Richard 
of St. Victor, a special form of mysticism was developed. This is 
what the author calls Western Mysticism, in order to distinguish 
it from the mysticism developed under the influence of the 
pseudo-Dionysius. This Western Mysticism has no phenomena 
of vision, trance or bodily abnormality; it is not concerned with 
diabolical temptations, and it does not imply any philosophy. 
Again, its language is positive, referring to “greater light” and 
not to the “‘Dark Night of the Soul” with St. John of the cross. 
It does not separate its votaries from the world of action nor put 
them in opposition to established forms or institutions. Passages 
are given from Augustine and the other two writers named in the 
title of the book to show what their experiences were; and these 
experiences are treated as genuine and admirable. Indeed Dom 
Butler seems to be right in his argument that the experiences so 
stated do not appear to be in the least like insanity. The visions 
and raptures of later saints do seem, by contrast, to lack balance. 
An extreme form of religious emotion takes different forms at 
different dates and in different civilisations; and what seems to 
many to-day most remarkable is the way in which the frank 
eroticism of the Song of Songs is used by the celibates of the early 
middle ages as the basis for their expression of religious fervour. 
The best of St. Bernard’s statements are to be found in his 
commentary on that old Love Poem; but he does not seem to have 
felt any misgiving as to its possible meanings in a more literal 
sense. 

So Dom Butler and other religious writers do not seem to feel 
any misgivings when they restate the experiences of earlier ages: 
and this in itself gives his book its value. It is quite honestly the 
expression of what the highest form of religion now is for a Roman 
Catholic; and this is, of course, much more important for the 
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student than speculative reconstruction of the sentiments of sav- 
ages. Mysticism has, unfortunately, become fashionable, and we 
can, therefore, agree with Dom Butler that for the genuine article 
a better name would be contemplation or the contemplative life. 
That is what Plato and Aristotle called this type of experience. 
That is what Chinese sages have praised; and the difficulty one 
finds in reading Roman Catholic mysticism is that, by comparison 
to these other forms of contemplation, it seems narrow and some- 
what childish. But then most of the inhabitants of the world are 
still at that stage: It is at least a gain if childishness does not lead 
to fantastic visions and pathological abnormalities. 

C. De.iste Burns. 


London, England. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


LitrLeE Essays oF Love aNp Virtur. By Havelock Ellis. London: 
A. & C. Black, 1922. Pp. 187. Price, 6s. net. 


Mr. Havelock Ellis has written nothing of wider appeal than these 
essays concerned with the art of making love, and the art of being virtuous; 
which are a simple summary of certain fundamental principles of his sex 

hilosophy, which were either stated more briefly or technically in his 
Lome Studies of Sex, or therein implied, but only to be read within the 
lines. The distinction between this work and the Studies is the broad 
distinction of treatment; for while the Studies is for the specialist, the 
essays are for youths and girls at the period of adolescence, for “it is in 
youth that the questions of mature age alone can be settled, and unless we 
begin to think about adult problems when we are young, all our thinking 
is likely to be in vain.” 

The progress of chemico-physiological research during recent years has 
brought us to new ground for raising the house of Life. Indeed, the 
image might well be changed altogether, and it might be said with Mr. 
Ellis, “that science has entirely transferred the drama of reproduction to a 
new stage with new actors,” the sexual protagonists are no longer at the 
surface but within the most secret recesses of the organism,—hormones or 
internal secretions, always at work within and never themselves conde- 
scending to appear at all. It is obvious that when the light of this new 
conception is turned upon old ideas of purity or sexual abstinence, those 
old ideas require radical revision, and (as Mr. Ellis sums it up) “the activ- 
ity of sex is an activity generated by the complete mechanism of the duct- 
less glands and displayed in the whole organism, physical and psychic, of 
the individual, who cannot abolish that activity, although, to some 
extent, able to regulate the forms in which it is manifested, so that purity 
cannot be the abolition or even the definite suspension of the sexual mani- 
festations; it must be the wise and beautiful control of them. It is becom- 
ing clear that the old platitudes can no longer be maintained, and that if 
we wish to improve our morals we must first improve our knowledge” 
(p. 43). The strongest chapter is a closely-reasoned plea for birth control 
for eugenic p es. Mr. Ellis is in favour of “negative eugenics or the 
effort to clear all inborn obstacles out of the path of the coming generation 
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by birth control. Many years before the war, birth control was assumed 
by many to be a method of race-suicide, but the outcry, as Mr. Ellis shows, 
is far away from the real facts of life; and the prophets of race suicide who 
resist the evidence of the survival rate are “unable to think, unable to 
count. 

Not only is the race as a whole increasing in number, but even among the 
separate national groups “there is not even one civilised people anywhere 
in the world that is decreasing in number.’”’ The problem indeed (as is 
abundantly clear) is whether the population of civilised countries should 
not be checked, and it is significant that a churchman, Dr. Inge, has 
expressed a hope that the world would one day realise the advantage of a 
stationary population—an advantage that has long been recognised by 
men of science, and expressed by a scientist as careful as Major Leonard 
Darwin, whose conclusions are thus summed up by Mr. Ellis: 

“Increase in numbers means, ultimately, relative reduction of wealth 
per head, with consequent lowering of the standard of civilisation; it also, 
under existing conditions, involves the production of a smaller production 
of men of ability; and further a depreciation of our traditions; he concludes 
that whatever element in civilisation we regard—wealth or stock or tradi- 
tions—any increase in the population such as that now taking place will be 
accompanied by a lowering in the standard of our civilisation.” 

progress in the task of civilisation can best be made by a more or 
less stationary population in which conditions are more or less stable; for 
while rapidly increasing, all its energy is directed in adjusting its perpet- 
ually shifting equilibrium. 

Apart from the contents of the book, the manner is beyond praise. Not 
only is Mr. Ellis a specialist in the psychology of sex, but an artist whose 
sensitive instinct and wide humanity render hs touch on vital problems of 
conduct at once sure, delicate and stimulating; the art of writing is evi- 
dently to him what the art of living was to the old mystic, Béhme, “har- 
nessing of fiery energies to the service of the light.” 


Tue Misuse oF Minp. By Karin Stephen, with a prefatory letter by 
Henri Bergson. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1922. 
Pp. 107. Price, 6s. 6d. net. 


This is a short and very illuminating statement of Bergson’s philosophy, 
especially in so far as Bergson rejects the traditional use of Thought. 
There is no reference to ethical problems and the thesis, of course, has only 
a very limited importance for Ethics. It is worth noticing here, however, 
that Mrs. Stephen, and therefore Bergson, is quite certain that a distinction 
of objects from their qualities does not “fit the facts.” “Qualities are- 
assumptions required . . . in order that we may control.” But it is 
not clear why such assumptions should give us any power to control if they 
do not fit the facts. Perhaps, however, we do not control! On Bergson’s 
showing at least, you never can tell. “& & 


Waat Is Soctan Case Work? By Mary E. Richmond. New York: 
The Russell Sage Foundation, 1922. Pp. 268. Price, $1.00 net. 


The growing conviction that ‘we cannot treat people, individually or 
in groups, as if they were dependent and domesticable animals without 
crippling them,”’ should find satisfaction in this excellent little book for the 
social worker. We are introduced to a number of typical cases as material 
for the concrete references to which the author resorts in her analysis of the 
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two main factors in social work, ‘(human interdependence” and “‘individ- 
ual differences.” The home, the school, the workshop, the hospital, the 
court, all are subjected to analysis, with a view to discovering how they 
contribute to ‘the development of personality through the conscious and 
comprehensive adjustment of social relations.” ~~ 


THREE TYPES OF PracTICAL ETHICAL MOVEMENTS OF THE Last HALF 
Century. By Leo Jacobs. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1922. 
Pp. 183. Price, $1.50. 


A lucid account of what the author calls the Religious, Social, and Pure 
Ethical Movements. The first, initiated by the Christian socialism of 
Maurice, “rates ethical conduct below religious conformity,” and is inclined 
to emphasize the metaphysics of Jesus, rather than his ethics. The second 
movement, represented in this country by Jane Addams, involves the dan- 
ger of confusing function with arrangement of parts; in attempting to 
“wniversalize culture and comforts in the interests of human solidarity” 
there is apt to occur a schism in the family life itself. The author becomes 
almost querulous in his attack on the “‘farcical self-government makeshifts 
in settlements.” After debarring religious dogma and physical well-being 
as ethical factors, Mr. Jacobs rests his case on education as a method of re- 
form, with the development of the ethical person as the aim. 

C.F. F. 


CONSCRIPTION AND ConsciENcE. By J.W.Graham. London: G. Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., 1922. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 


A record of the long and difficult struggle between the conscientious ob- 
jectors to military service and the English Government, this is a fully de- 
tailed and a temperate survey. Yet it is the work of a partial observer, an 
idealist whose interest is concentrated on a small portion of the field of vi- 
sion. Mr. Graham seems to forget, in this standard history of the conflict 
of the government with the conscientious objector from 1916 to 1919, that 
conscription was a temporary measure, and recognised as such by the mass 
of the English people to whose spirit it was alien and distasteful in a high 
degree. Most people are aware that the conscientious objectors were 
treated with harshness in the army and in the prisons to which they were 
sent, that there was crass stupidity in certain tribunals, overworked, and 
from the necessity of the case manned with indifferent personnel (a certain 
member is said to have believed that Tolstoy was a place-name), but the 
sufferings of objectors were on the whole the result not of a deliberate policy 
but of accident, of haste, of miscarriages of justice on the part of a people at 
death-grips. The emphasis on the personal and the blindness to the wide 
national issue, robs these “martyrs” and witnesses to the inner light of 
some radiance. 

The book which must be final, as far as the exhaustive marshalling of 
evidence, the fullest possible details of this ordeal can make it, also sketches 
the history of the movement in countries besides Britain. 


ENGLAND To-pay. By George A. Greenwood, with an introduction by 
A. G. Gardiner. London: G. Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1922. Pp. 185. 
Price, 5s. net. 

The value of a diagnosis of the condition of the working classes in Eng- 


land depends obviously upon the qualifications of the social student. Mr. 
Greenwood (who is well equipped) has undoubtedly first-hand knowledge 
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of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and the Welsh coal field, and tempera- 
mental sympathy with the working classes, now for the first time expressive 
and class-conscious. A large number of the workers are now awakened 
from an age-long slumber and critically or superficially, fitfully or con- 
sistently, are thinking. A factor in this change is the great expansion of 
education which has taken place in our time, which has at least unlocked 
the mind of the crowd. 

England To-day is a picture of a nation in upheaval, surging to and fro 
with little conscious sense of direction. It is the swift notation of the ob- 
served facts of a transitory episode rather than the analysis of a social phi- 
losopher disentangling the essential from the accidental, but it gains there- 
by a vividness, and interest as a contemporary document. The upheaval 
of the war is not long past, and Mr. Greenwood is dealing, therefore, with 
tendencies rather than accomplishments in a world where contours of 
things are still changing with perplexing suddenness. 

He is not alone in dwelling on the increase of ostentatious luxury, and 
“the great aggregation of wealth, socially produced,” which is becoming al- 
most completely divorced “from social necessity.” Capital is wasted 
through employment in the manufacture of degrading luxury for the very 
few, and the apparent benefit accruing to Labour as a result of producing 
for the demands of super-wealth is illusory because it ought not to be em- 
ployed in producing luxury. Mr. Greenwood does not see much salvation 
in Guild Socialism, which has had for years the advantage of the unremit- 
ting propaganda of Mr. G. D. H. Cole. But as Mr. Greenwood sees the 
movement, “Mr. Cole and his friends are engaged largely in beating the 
air, and they are so engaged because they are attempting to impose some- 
thing upon the mass, whereas the man in general will support only some- 
thing springing from itself.” In the influence of the Communist party in 
England, again, he has little belief; the Communists suffered a setback in 
1921, first by the notable concessions to Capitalism made by the Soviet 
Government in Russia, and secondly by the failure of the Triple Alliance 
to function at what the British Bolshevists had decreed to be the appointed 
time. They are, in fact, in a hopeless minority and the Revolution tarries. 
Communism fails and will continue to fail because it is quite alien to the 
spirit of the people, their stability, and their endurance. His last word is 
that “the anarchy of England persists where the order and regimentation 
of Germany fails,” and he would be a fatalist indeed who declined to see in 
the phenomenon some amount of encouragement for England. Whatever 
disagreements in detail one may have (as Mr. Gardiner writes) “his out- 
look will win the confidence which clear vision and an honest mind will 
never fail to command, and though his predilections are obvious they do 
not warp or colour his record.” 

M. J. 


HARMONISM AND Conscious Evouution. By Sir Charles Walston. 
London: John Murray, 1922. Pp. xvi, 465. Price, 21s. net. 


The thesis of Sir Charles Walston’s Book is the similarity, perhaps the 
identity, of the incentives of the man of science and of the artist; and there- 
fore the primacy and importance of the esthetic principle. In his Aristo- 
democracy some of the aspects of this theory were already adumbrated, and 
he notes in the preface to the second American edition that that work was 
only a part of the general philosophical system, to the final and complete 
elaboration of which he had reserved the closing years of his life. It is a 
theory that has been present in solution in Sir Charles’s mind for nearly 
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half a century; the esthetic perceptions, emotions and principles are, to 
Sir Charles, objective in character, and “‘so primary and elemental in the 
evolution of the activity of the human mind that, ultimately, Truth, utility 
and goodness must be referred back to them” (p. 5). The esthetic in- 
stinct must have a broad back to carry such a burden. In expanding his 
theory that the esthetic principle and instinct is really a fundamental re- 
sponse to an instinct, as well as to all perception, cognition, imagination, 
reasoning and action, there is a certain obscurity in the terminology which 
is used. The word art is too narrow and specialised; it is confusing and 
misleading to make too free an use of the term Beauty; and therefore the 
too little defined term Harmony is generally substituted for that of Beauty. 
He avoids, as we see by turning over the pages of this fully documented and 
interesting book, analysis for illustration and application. The first part 
of the book treats of the origin and dominance of the esthetic or harmo- 
nistic instinct and principle in the ordinary life of man, and traces its origin 
back to the earliest organic life in the animal. The second part applies 
Harmonism to the higher systematic knowledge of man in the domains of 
science, art, pragmatics, ethics, politics and religion. The section relating 
to Art, no doubt owing to Sir Charles’s prolonged and active study of art 
and archeology, is of disproportionately great length, and he appears to 
overrate the value of Harmonism to the man of science. 


Lasour Po.icy, Fatse anD True. By Sir Lynden Macassey. London: 
Thornton Butterworth, Ltd., 1922. Pp. 320. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


Sir Lynden Macassey, whose wide range of experience as a civil engineer, 
barrister, economist, arbitrator in shipbuilding and engineering disputes 
and Admiralty Director of shipyard labour is probably unequalled at the 
present time in England, has done real service in his close analysis of the 
problem of labour unrest and his modest counter-policy. It is essentially a 
cool and business-like diagnosis, and the test which he everywhere applies 
to any solution is whether that solution places the community before sec- 
tion or party, or is one designed to advance sectarian interests political or 
industrial, either avowed by or speciously, under profession of anxiety for 
the public good. Everywhere he found sectarian interests dominant, 
nae through ignorance on the part of the workers of their membership 
ofacommunity. ‘Formerly, men worked to benefit themselves; now they 
are apt to refrain from working for fear they may benefit other persons.” 
The injury to employers from such an action is obvious, but the detriment 
to the workers themselves is far less self-evident. The rivalry between 
certain unions is intense. We have heard a member of the core makers 
union gravely affirm that a “boiler maker would eat a core maker as soon 
as look at him” before an industrial court. Suspicion of employers is a 
ruling sentiment in the workshops, and the failure to treat the operative as 
a sentient and rational person has borne fruit in what Sir Lynden Macassey 
terms as ‘‘the workers’ appalling ignorance of economic matters. Few of 
the rank and file have a conception of the factors that constitute the type 
of economic activity known as industry.” He finds the British working 
man hopelessly wrong in his outlook, regarding work as a servitude consti- 
tuted not for his profit or improvement, but solely for the maintenance of 
his employer and the swelling of his profits, which he consistently exag- 
gerates. Hence the worker’s belief in restricted output as a trade union 
principle:—‘‘To-day the moral obligation to work seems inverted into a 
duty to do as little as possible for the wages,’’ and hence his summary belief 
in the remedy of abolishing the capitalist system, which is considered the 
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only root of evil. In the Daily Herald of 2nd February, 1922, the cause 
of influenza was even discovered in capitalism, and it was argued that un- 
less the latter were destroyed, it would destroy mankind; conversely, a 
critic suggested we may assume that if capitalism is abolished influenza 
will disappear. 

Nationalisation was, according to programme, to be substituted for 
capitalist ownership, but as Sir Lynden acutely points out, the Labour 
party, taught by war-time experience, no longer contends as it used to, 
that all industries can be nationalised—an admission of which the signifi- 
cance should not be overlooked. It proposes nationalisation and demo- 
cratic control only in some of the great national industries such as mining. 
After pointing out the weakness of the official socialist programme, he 
analyses the vague unrest as due to three main aspirations of the workers— 
the removal of the threat of unemployment, the recognition of the worker’s 
human status, and the distribution of an equitable share of the product of 
industry, and shows how far in his opinion these can be satisfied. There 
can be no division of opinion upon the high value of Sir Lynden Macassey’s 
book as a sober analysis by a great public servant and sympathetic student 
of the working man. M. JourpDAIn. 

LonpDoNn, ENGLAND. 


Earty Crviuization. By Alexander A. Goldenweiser. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf., 1922. Pp. 428. Price, $5.00 net. 


The author of this “Introduction to Anthropology” has very happily 
selected from the wealth of available materials such items as will best illus- 
trate the most important factors in early civilizations. Five tribes—three 
American, an African, and an Australian—are cited as cases of environ- 
mental adjustment, art, socio-political and state organization, and magic, 
respectively. These factors are then subjected to a most thorough and 
interesting analysis. Although the author holds that these early civiliza- 
tions were differentiated from one another, because of their lack of tempo- 
ral or spatial extent, his main thesis is that later civilization comes to be 
knit into a “common humanity,” continuous with its various contributors. 
Rejecting the cruder environmental and hereditary theories of social proc- 
esses, the author traces out the more strictly ethnic heritages—often 
uniquely developed within a tribe—and then shows how their “diffusion” 
has brought about not only the unity but also the enrichment of later 
society. Mr. Goldenweiser’s book ranks with the best of scientific works 
in that he is more concerned with an accurate analysis of early civilization 
and its contributions to modern society than with the endeavor to organize 
—and perhaps mutilate—the facts in support of some preconceived theory 
of “evolution” or “progress.” 

C..%. TF. 


Wat WE Want AND Way. By Mrs. Philip Snowden, J. H. Thomas, 
and others. London: W. Collins, Sons and Co., Ltd., 1922. Pp. 263. 
Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


What is notable in this book is the restraint and sanity of the opinions 
expressed. On platform and elsewhere the extremist exists, but we are 
told “‘he is a little fellow, and though he may make a lot of noise in a corner, 
he has no weight.” This moderation is the more remarkable as some of 
the writers profess themselves Communists and all are agreed in a desire to 
abolish the capitalist system. 

The wants of organised labour differ from time to time and from place to 
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place. At the present time of unemployment, the workers, abandoning 
the strike, are becoming politically more class-conscious, and realising that 
their bargaining power has been seriously influenced by the rise of unem- 
ployment. They are concentrating more and more on returning members 
of their own class to the publicly-elected authorities in order thereby to 
change radically the government and its legislation. The fact that Mr. 
Mann thinks that his programme can be realised by “rightly directed or- 
ganisation is significant when we have the record by Mr. Williams (p. 49) 
that for a brief period following the armistice the working class might legit- 
imately be said to be truly revolutionary.” 

The demands, besides the specific demands in each industry, are allied 
with the desire for the recognition of rights—the right of the worker to 
recognition as a fact of industry, and soon. “These rights of the worker 
are predicated upon his being considered and treated as a social being— 
Labour can no longer be regarded as a mere commodity.” Very significant 
also is the emphasis laid by Mr. Thomas and Mr. Bromley on the worker’s 
share in the management, pointing out, as they do, that their objective is 
the interest of the industry of the whole. 


Tue Benavion or Crowns, A Psycuotocicat Stupy. By Everett 
Dean Martin. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1920. Pp. vii, 305. 


This book may fairly be described as an attempt to explain crowd forma- 
wer and behavior on the basis of the concepts and methods of psycho- 
analysis. 

“The crowd,” says the author (p. 73-74), “is one of the most naive 
devices that can be employed for enhancing one’s ego-consciousness. The 
individual has only to transfer his repressed self-feeling to the idea of the 
crowd or group of which he is a member; he can then exalt and exhibit him- 
self to almost any extent without shame, oblivious of the fact that the 
supremacy, power, praise and glory which he claims for his crowd are really 
claimed for himself.”’ 

To explain the egoism of the crowd, however, is it not sufficient, starting 
with the recognized pre-disposition in all of us of a tendency to exalted self- 
appraisement and to find satisfaction in the display of self, to account for 
the conjoint exhibition of these tendencies in the crowd by the release of the 
customary social pressure and the absence of self-restraint, without resort- 
ing to suppressed wishes, compulsion neuroses, fixations, defence mecha- 
— an all the rest of the more or less hypothetical conceptions of psycho- 

ysis? 

Again, is “libido,” with its certainly misleading connotation with respect 
to sex, superior for explanatory wre to, or less mystical than, Berg- 
son’s elan vital, Schopenhauer’s “ Will,”’ Nietsche’s “ Willez ur Macht, ’’etc., 


with which we have long been familiar, without being much enlightened. 
How much better is “wish” than “tendency to act,” “desire” or “inter- 
est’’? We must not mistake a new terminology for a new and independent 
science. I. W. Howerta. 


CoLorapo STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE. 


Tue Neo-RomMAntic MOVEMENT IN CONTEMPORARY PaiLosopHy. ByS. K. 
pay Calcutta: The Book Company, 1922. Pp. vi, 268. Price, 7s. 

. net. 
_ This book is the result of a thesis for a degree. It shows a wide reading 
in French, German and English Philosophy: but it unites with what is 
strictly called philosophy references to Nietzsche and even to Chamberlain 
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and Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. The book ends with a restate- 
ment of Bergson’s attitude which is regarded as a culmination of Neo- 
Romanticism. It is undoubtedly useful to connect in this way the very 
varied examples in modern iimes of anti-intellectualism. The author adds 
some valuable criticism. C. D. Burns. 





A Tueory or Monaps: OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PRINCIPLE 
oF Reiativiry. By H. Wildon Carr, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of London. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1922. Pp. 
347. Price, 15s. net. 


Professor Carr says in his Preface that his conception of the Monad has 
in view “the solipsistic dilemma.” His book opens with a statement that 
a dramatic revolution has occurred in philosophy because of Einstein’s 
theory of relativity. The new view of “modern idealism” is that reality 
is “concrete”; but there are many orders of reality, one of which is an 
atomic order and another, fundamental in philosophy, is a mind order of 
monads. Each of us is a monad and when we refer to this order there are, 
for us so referring, no atoms. The monad is “windowless,” not as suffering 
from a lack of windows but because the type of relation expressed by hav- 
ing windows is inapplicable to a monad. The relation of this monad to 
what is not this monad is not similar to the relation of one atom to another; 
but each monad “mirrors” the universe. That is to say, it has everything 
real within its perspective, or rather (there is no “ within”) it is a perspec- 
tive of the universe; but this perspective is determined by the monad, not 
by the universe. The whole book is concerned with the explanation of 
this idea and there are invaluable chapters on body and mind and the in- 
tercourse of minds. The references to moral problems are few; but the 
general analysis of experience is of importance for ethics. C. D. B. 


Tue MeEcHANISM OF LIFE, IN RELATION TO MopERN PuysicaL THEORY. 
By James Johnstone, Professor of Oceanography in the University of 
Liverpool. London: E. Arnold and Co., 1922. Pp. ix, 247. Price, 
15s. net. 


At first sight this book might appear to be outside the purview of those 
mainly interested in ethics; but the analysis of the activities of life is so 
essential to psychology that any sane theory of ethics must take account 
of the modern conceptions of behaviour. This is given a chapter and, at 
the end of the book there is another chapter on the mechanistic conception 
of life. Although the book is chiefly concerned with physical science, the 
author throughout is aware of metaphysical implications. Bergson’s 
“intuition” and Whitehead’s “passage of nature” are given their place. 
There is no attempt to reduce one type of reality to the terms of another; 
and the statement of the elements of contemplated “nature” which are to 
be found in life or closely connected with it is made without that philosophi- 
cal innocence which has been common among scientists. — 


Socrtat ADMINISTRATION AND THE Poor Laws. By J. J. Clarke (lecturer 
in Civic Law in the University of Liverpool, etc.). London: Pitman & 
Sons, 1922. Pp. 364. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

The author of this book has already produced several valuable small 

books on local government in Great Britain. The present book gives a 

detailed account of the services performed by the Guardians of the Poor, 
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with an interesting and important summary of their history. For some 
years there has been a strong feeling in England against the Poor Law Sys- 
tem, but in spite of the suggestions of students and of official Committees, 
the old system continues. During the recent “slump” in industry the im- 
poverishment of industrial workers has been much increased; and the situ- 
ation _— no doubt have been worse if the Poor Law Guardians had not 
assisted. 

In any case many of the functions they now perform would have to be 
performed by some governmental body; and Mr. Clarke gives in this book 
an admirable review of the chief problems and of the methods for dealing 
with them which have been used in Great Britain. A vast moral problem 
is set to us by the existence in civilised communities of the destitute. The 
old methods of the state are now felt to be morally crude, and the indus- 
trial order seems to make the problems rather worse than better. But 
general appeals to sympathy or in behalf of a new moral outlook are not so 
valuable as an exact knowledge of the situation. Mr. Clarke’s book will 
be found to contain useful guidance even for those outside Great Britain, 
for the problem of destitution must be faced by the whole of Western 


Civilisation. 
C. D. Burns. 


Toe Economics oF UNEMPLOYMENT. By J. H. Hobson. London; 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1922. Pp. 157. Price, 4s. 6d. net. 


The interest of this book is much wider than its title seems to imply: for 
it is a discussion of some fundamental moral issues which arise in the pres- 
ent economic system. The economic theory is a restatement of Mr. Hob- 
son’s well known argument that under-consumption produces the “slump” 
from which modern industry periodically suffers. This argument seems 
to be made even stronger than it was by the restatement with a view to 
certain objections which have been urged against it. But the central prob- 
lem, unemployment, on which the author concentrates attention seems to 
bring out more vividly than any trade figures could the underlying moral 
difficulties in regard to the distribution of well-being at present. There is 
a trenchant criticism of wage reduction as a method for meeting the 
“slump” in trade by making the distribution still more inequitable; and a 
short review follows of the credit system and of the new theory connected 
with the name of Major Douglas. Mr. Hobson argues against this theory. 
A valuable appendix is added to the book, in which the evil effects of Protec- 
tion and the Limited Market are described. ‘i 

a 


La crist ATTUALE DELLA FILOSOFIA DEL DiriTTO. By G. B. Briavaschi 
(libero docente de filosofia del diritto nella Universita di Padova). 
Milano: Soc. Vita e Pensiero, 1922. Pp. 322. Price, 40 lire. 


This book contains a summary of the various traditional views of the 
relation of Law to Morality. The ideas of duty and of “Sanctions” are 
explained in the traditional terms; and the author maintains the evidence 
of an absolute “natural law” as opposed to what he regards as modern 
scepticism and agnosticism. His argument against the purely naturalistic 
view of laws as almost accidental customs seem to be valid, but he hardly 
gives sufficient weight to the arguments against any given standard. 

The whole work is concerned with the books about the subject rather 
than with the actual problems of ordinary life. It is true that ordinary 
legal practice or customary standards of morality do not show up the 
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“right” quite so easily as the learned works of Aristotle and Thomas 
Aquinas might lead us to suppose; but the material for a philosophy of 
Law can hardly lie within the covers of books. The attempt, however, to 
establish the moral theory upon which law must rest is of the first impor- 
tance, and it is significant that in most countries, and not least in Italy, 
thinkers are turning from the analysis of economic facts to the study of 
moral facts. 
C. D. B. 


RELIGION AND Brotoey. By E. E. Unwin, Science Master at Leighton 
Park School, Reading. London: The Swarthmore Press, 1922. Pp. 


185. Price, 5s. net. 


This is the fifteenth volume of a series called the Christian Revolution 
Series and intended as “‘a contribution to religious thought.” A general 
statement is made of some of the results of biological science, which is re- 
garded as leading to “doubts and difficulties”; but the difficulties are not 
scientific. Indeed, the chapter which deals with them includes statements 
such as “Sin is man-made”; and, although God is the author of the general 
purpose of evolution which includes man, the evil in sin is not to be attrib- 
uted to God, whose purpose is altogether good. The book ends with a 


prayer. 
C. D. B. 


Soctat Psycuotocy. By William McDougall, F. R. S. (seventeenth 
edition). London: Methuen & Co., 1922. Pp. 459. 


This well-known book was first published in 1908, and the fourteenth 
edition, revised, was published in December, 1919. There are now three 
supplementary chapters on Theories of Action, Sex Instinct and the De- 
rived Emotions, all of great importance for Ethics. Shand’s discussion of 


the emotions in his Foundations of Character is dealt with fully; but the 
analysis of psychological facts still remains individualistic and it is signifi- 
cant that there is no reference in the index under such words as co-oper- 
ation, communication and language. ‘ 

~ReB 


Tae Lasor MovEMENT AND THE Farmer. By Hayes Robbins. The 
Farmer’s Bookshelf. Edited by Dr. Kenyon Butterfield. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1922. Pp. vi, 195. Price, $1.25; by 
mail $1.35. 

This volume in The Farmer’s Bookshelf series has nothing directly to do 
with farming; it is rather intended to give the farmer an understanding and 
@ more sympathetic view of the labor movement. Various aspects of the 
labor movement in this country and abroad are traced. The author be- 
lieves that ‘a rising standard of living for either wage-earner or farmer is 
not in the long run at the expense of the rest of the community.” 


Toe Farmer aNp His Community. By Dwight Sanderson. The 
Farmer’s Bookshelf. Edited by Dr. Kenyon Butterfield. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1922. Pp. viii, 254. Price, $1.25; by 
mail, $1.35. 

This book is one of a series called The Farmer’s Bookshelf, edited by 
President Kenyon Butterfield of the Massachusetts College of Agriculture. 
Professor Sanderson has attempted to indicate what the community move- 
ment means to the farmer of America. Early New England life was organ- 
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jzed on a community basis. Western settlements were as a rule by fami- 
lies, and various later movements, such as the Grange, have sprung up to 
remedy in some degree the geographic isolation. Present possibilities of 
co-operation in marketing, in education, and for other purposes are con- 
sidered by the author and various methods of organization and of securing 
the ends which farmers cannot secure individually are presented. 


SoctaL WorK IN THE Licut or History. By Stuart Alfred Queen. 
Lippincott Series in Sociology. Edited by Edward Cary Hayes. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1922. Pp. 327. 


This is the first volume to appear in a Sociological Series which will be 
published under the general editorship of Edward Cary Hayes of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. It is appropriate that this first volume should give the 
historic background of social work. Beginning with a brief survey of pres- 
ent tendencies, the author treats in sequence nineteenth century humani- 
tarianism, the English Poor Law, the mediaeval church and philanthropy, 
mutual aid in alanel communities. The study makes frequent use of 
source material and thus gives life to the narrative. Lists of readings 
supplement the text. It should have a wide reading among all interested 
in social work either as professional social workers or as citizens. 


THE PsYCHOLOGICAL AND Eruicat Aspects OF MorMON Grovr Lirg. By 
Ephraim Edward Erickson. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1922. Pp. x, 101. 


From his life-long associations, the author is enabled to appreciate the 
inner life of the Mormon group, its sentiments and ideals. On the other 
hand, his scientific and philosophic training has enabled him to study 
Mormon life from the ethical and —— point of view. He seeks to 
explain the Mormon community life in terms of its conflicts, its struggles, 
its crises. As with many other groups, conflict with external forces 
strengthened the inner unity. 

The moral standards and conceptions have shown three stages: (1) The 
group morality of the Mormons as the result of their conflicts with the non- 
Mormons of Illinois and Missouri. (2) The practical and materialistic 
ethical conceptions which developed out of the economic struggle in the 
Great Basin. (3) The present theological ethics considered as the crystal- 
lization of older group sentiments and ideals. The attention of the outside 
world has been largely centered upon the Mormon institution of polygamy. 
Dr. Erickson’s study shows the broader aspects of the Mormon moral 
evolution in a way which makes them instructive not merely for a better 
knowledge of the Mormon people but also as a study in group morality. 
The present situation is one in which the younger Mormons are directing 
attention to social problems. Education is detracting attention from the 
creeds of the past. 


PuitosopHicaL Stupies. By G. E. Moore, Litt. D. (International Li- 
brary of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method). London: 
Kegan Paul, 1922. Pp. viii, 342. Price, 15s. Od. net. 


Two of the papers published in this volume, both on Ethics, have not 
been euhtished telene. The remaining eight papers are reprinted, chiefly 
from the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. Their collection, how- 
ever, in one volume, adds very greatly to their availability, and also affords 
an opportunity for a general view of Dr. Moore’s philosophical work. The 
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present volume begins with the article on the Refutation of Idealism, which 
the author says, now appears to him “‘to be very confused as well as to em- 
body many downright mistakes.” It is historically interesting, as leading 
up to the much later paper on External Relations. 

The Realism of Dr. Moore is already so well-known that no summary of 
it is necessary here. In criticism of his method, it may be said that his 
analytical exactness often leaves the reader somewhat breathless. Dr, 
Moore takes out idealistic teeth one by one, and he uses no anaesthetic; 
and we remain, after the operation doubtful whether we shall be supplied 
with a false set. The result, however, is undoubtedly beneficial to our 
philosophical health. The precision of the argument in Dr. Moore’s 
papers is beyond praise. For example, the distinctions and differences 
observed in the paper on external relations provide a good basis for any 
further discussion on the connections of what appear to be elements or 
factors in reality. Again, in the “ethical” discussion of intrinsic value, 
Dr. Moore very well expresses the distinction between intrinsic properties 
or the “nature” expressed in such an adjective as “yellow,” and those 
adjectives of value, which do not appear to be intrinsic properties, although 
they seem to depend solely upon the nature of what “possesses” them. 
An object is beautiful, as it is yellow, not because of our perception; but the 
way in which it “‘has” beauty is distinct from the way in which it has 
yellowness. It would indeed be an advantage, if most of our writers on 
ethics went through a course of the precise analysis of Dr. Moore. Ethics 
suffers so much from vague and sentimental phrases. 

C. D. Burns. 


London, England. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PHILosopny Since 1800. A criticalsurvey, By 
Arthur Kenyon Rogers. New York: Macmillan, 1922. Pp. xiv, 468. 
Price, $3.50. 


This survey of English and American philosophy since 1800 is the most 
complete available account of what may broadly be called the metaphysi- 
cal thought of the period. Ethical thought, except for the chapter on the 
Utilitarians, is given rather slight consideration. This is due to the 
author’s purpose “‘to deal only with those central and illuminating points 
of view which constitute a man’s ‘philosophy’ in the distinctive sense.” 
The author further makes a very frank statement at the start that “the 
tracing of historical affiliation and historical causes has had only a second- 
ary interest for me, and that the book as a whole is frankly propaganda, 
and designed to recommend one particular attitude as against competing 
attitudes”, and adds, ‘“‘ My real excuse however for writing a book in which 
criticism plays so large a part is that I wanted to do so.” 

The leading topics under which a wide range of authors finds treatment 
are Scottish Realism; The Utilitarians; Authority and Reason in Theology; 
Naturalism and Evolution; Absolute Idealism; Personal Idealism, Pan- 
psychism, and Realism; Pragmatism; Neo-Realism. 

Professor Rogers is a scholarly and acute writer and has performed a 
valuable service in this critical survey and examination. It will not ab- 
solve the student from first hand study but it will set questions and stimu- 
late his thinking. 

J. H. T. 
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